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AT alking it Over! 


“Fine Job” Says FBI Head 


I have just had the opportunity of 
reading the June issue of your magazine, 
ApuLT LEADERSHIP, which was devoted 
to the very excellent article, “The Adult 
Educator and the World Communist,” by 
Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet. 

As I read the article, I could not he Ip 
but be impressed at the manner in which 
Mrs. Overtstreet presented her subject 
and the urgent need to develop the edu- 
cational process as our most effective 
means of combating the menace of Com- 
munism. For many years | have held to 
the view that our law enforcement meth- 
ods are necessary where laws are being 
violated. Nevertheless, in the final anal- 
ysis, the Communist menace can best be 
met through an energetic, vigorous and 
intelligent application of the educational 
process, The fact that your magazine is 
using it as a me dium to carry the mes- 
sage into the educ ational world is heart- 
ening, and I could not let this opportu- 
nity pass without dropping this personal 
note expressing my appreciation on the 
fine job that has been done. 


|. EDGAR HOOVER 

United States Department of Justice 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C 


° ° ° 


A Highlight of Magazine 
Journalism 

The publication of “The Adult Educa- 
tor and the World Communist” by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet is one of the highlights 
of magazine journalism for the year. My 
congratulations to all those on the sté iff 
of Apucr Leapersuie who had anything 
to do with it. 

Incidentally, I doff my hat to the 
editors for a magazine which has some- 
thing to say and says it in a professional 
way. 

NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, The Saturday Revieu 
Ne u York 
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A Service to the Nation 

I think that Mrs. Overstreet’s article 
on world Communism is long overdue. 
From every point of view this seems 7 
me to be an excellent piece of work and 
shows the results of a great deal of re- 
search and insight. I am writing for 
additional copies... and intend to 
see that they get into the hands of as 
many different people as I possibly can. 

It is difficult to see how the AEA 
could have rendered a greater service to 
the nation and the world than it has done 
with this issue. 


GORDON C. GODBEY 
Director, University Extension 
University of Delaware, Newark 


Space does not permit publication 
of all of the letters of approval re- 
ceived regarding Mrs. Overstreet’s 
article, “The Adult Educator and the 
World Communist.” It was the sub- 
ject of a broadcast by Edward P. 
Morgan, ABC commentator, who 
wrote to say, “I consistently find your 
pub lication: a thoughtful and provoca- 
tive one.” We suggest, if you have 
not read the June issue, that you take 
time to do so now.—Tue Eprror. 


Hails Courage and Leadership 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Over- 
street, I received the June issue of ApuL1 
LEADERSHIP. .. . | am a member of the 
Board of Managers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It happens 
that I hold the chairmanship for inter- 
national relations, which may, perhaps, 
explain to you why I hail your courage 
and leade rship in making available this 
truly remarkable article. I cannot express 
to you my gratitude, and I only trust it 
will be possible to distribute this issue 
far and wide. It made me feel much less 
lonely—as though I had come to the top 
of a long climb and found within sight 
another soul, after a long journey with 
no one to talk to! 


MRS. DURAND TAYLOR 
Chairman, International Relations 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago 
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Superb 
The special current issue of ADULT 

LEADERSHIP is superb. The topic and the 
treatment given by Mrs. Overstreet 
justifies using the entire issue for this 
purpose. 

EDGAR DALE 

College of Education 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus 
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Valuable Contribution 


Our heartiest congratulations upon the 
excellence of the issue of ApuLT LEADER- 
sHip containing Bonaro Overstreet’s ar- 
ticle. This has needed doing for a long 
time, and I am delighted that you folks 
did not shy away from the responsibility. 


For several reasons many of us who 
have felt this way about Communism 
have been strangely timid about saying 
so. The fact is, the “disease of idealism,” 
which Hook spoke of and Mrs. Overstreet 
deals with, has afflicted a vast number 
of people. But we have feared to be 
unjust or unsympathetic, or to seem like 
McCarthys or propagandists for some- 
thing. I suspect we have also shielded 
our laziness as well as our timidity under 
the respectable mantle of “objectivity.” 


No doubt you will receive some letters 
from sufferers from the ailment men- 
tioned, who will protest that your way is 
not the way to purify and safeguard 
democracy; that intellectuals should do 
no more then point with alarm or disgust 
at flaws in our system. But this sound, 
sane article is a genuinely valuable con- 
tribution. It can do nothing but good. 


CARLTON CULMSEE 
Dean, University College 
Utah State University 
Logan 
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Outstanding Issue 


I have been a subscriber to your pub- 
lication since it began and have had a 
great deal of help from copy after copy— 
but the outstanding issue is this special 
publication on “The Adult Educator and 
the World Communist.” I wish to thank 
you most sincerely for having the wisdom 
to publish this ‘fine article by Bonaro 
Overstreet. Would it be possible to have 
another copy? 


MURIEL YOUNG 
Mental Health Nursing Consultant 
Oregon State Board of Health, Portland 
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Clearly Focuses the Issues 

The unusual June issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP impressed me beyond any- 
thing I have read on the subject in re- 
cent years. Mrs. Overstreet clearly focuses 
the issues which world Communism pre- 
sents to those of us who live in a society 
that is still free. 

The article is especially valuable be- 
cause it is such a concise statement of 
the impact of totalitarian Communism 
upon its advocates, whether living in a 
Communist state or in a free society. It 
is a remarkable syllabus for the adult 
educator and for the intelligent layman 
who wishes to understand and act upon 
the most important challenge that faces 
the free world today. 


MRS. HELEN STEIN 

Director, Adult Services Division 
Jewish Community Centers 
Cleveland 
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Comments from the Author 


Among materials that I have read since 
| finished writing the article there are 
two that certainly should, I feel, have as 
wide an audience as possible. One- 
already an historic document—is the Re- 
port of the Special Committee on the 
Proble neg of Hungary, put out this summer 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Since the demand for this pub- 
lication will almost certainly exceed sup- 
ply ... . many readers will have to 
depend upon libr: wry resources. But for 
those who want to try to order it directly 
from the United Nations, I note that it 
is identified thus: Official Records: 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 18 
(A/3592). The other item I have in mind 
is Max M. Kampelman’s The Communist 
Continued on page 95 
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AEA’S 7th National Conference Is Ready For You 


“CHARTING THE COURSE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN AMERICA’S FUTURE” 
U. S. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO—NOVEMBER 13-15, 1957 


A DVANCE registrations indicate that the 1957 national conference, reports that groups from all over the country 
conference will be one of our largest—and our San are chartering buses, getting up car pools, and mi iking 
Diego hosts guarantee it will be one of the liveliest. group reservations on trains and planes in the “San 
George C. Mann, chairman of public relations for the Diego or bust” spirit. 


1957 AEA CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Wed., Nov. 13 Registration — Exhibits — Orientation 1:30—2:30 P.M. General Session: “The Unique Role 
1—6 P.M. and Training Session for Staff. of Adult Education in Our Society.” 

"L ng Hy > ohne a ae a 

7:30-9 P.M. Opening Session—Welcome: Dr. Paul Chairman: Arthur P. Crabtree, Super 

H Choate Director. University. Ex- visor of Adult Education, the Uni- 

tension, University of California. vaney ot the State of New York, 

‘ State Education Department, Al- 


bal 5 Panel: “Sociological Overview — of 


ae ‘ ; olay” Chaat bany. 

Wx: merican Society 1oday. wirman: ‘i 

ie Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, Director, Speaxer: Dr. Howard E. W ilson, 
Bureau of Studies & Training in Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
Community Adult Education, Uni- sity of California, Los Angeles. 
versity of Michigan. Participants: 2:30—4:30 P.M Work Group Meetings. 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Professor of 4:30—6 P.M. Delegate Assembly. 
Political Science, University of Cali- Thur oP a : - 
fornia, Berkeley! Dr. James I. Quil- Thurs. Evening Fun Night. 
lan, Dean, , School of Education, Fri., Nov. 15 Symposium: “How Adult Educators 


Stanford University; Dr. L. M. K. 9—10:15 A.M. Can Fulfill Their Unique Role in 
Boelter, Dean, College of Engineer- Society.” 


ing, Head Engineering Extension, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles; Dr. Dean McClusky, Professor 
of Education, University of Cali- 


Chairman: Dr. Cvril O. Houle, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


fornia. Los Angeles: and Dr. Martin Panel: Mrs. Rollin Brown, President, 

Loeb. Assistant Professor, School of National Congress of Parents and 

Social Welfare, University of Cali- Teachers, P. V. Kepner, Federal Ex- 

fornia. Los Angeles tension Service, U. S$. Department 

So ; ee ee ae 4 ; ., 

9:30 P.M. President's Reception of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 


Dr. Henry Ponitz, State Director of 


Thurs., Nov. 14 General Session—“Implications for Adult Education, Michigan State 
9 A.M Adult Education and Adult Educa- ‘ Department of Education. 
tors of Panel Discussion.” 10:30—12 A.M. Work Group Meetings. 
Chairman: Dr. Paul H. Sheats. 1:45-3:45 P.M. Section Meetings and Special In- 
Speaker: Edward J. Stainbrook, M.D., terest Groups. 
Ph.D., Professor and Chairman, De- 1—6 P.M. Delegate Assembly. 
partment of Psychiatry, University of 6:30 P.M. Banquet: President's Inaugural Ad- 


Southern California, School of Medi- 
cine, and Director of Clinical Serv- 
ices, Psychiatric Unit, Los Angeles 
County General Hospital. 


dress: Mrs. Grace Stevenson. 
Conference Hi-lites: Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, Edward J. Stainbrook, and 
Sat., Nov. 16 Howard E, Wilson. 
10—12 A.M Work Group Meetings 9 A.M.—5 P.M. Delegate Assembly. 


Registration bership and field services, education for aging, educa- 
tion for young adults, home and family life education, 
social philosophy and _ direction- finding, and literacy 
education. A comple te listing of speci: al interest meet- 


Advance registration for the conference may be com- 
ple ted by sending $7.50 (for members) or $10 (for 


non-members ) directly to te Adult Educ: Pl Associa-  . ‘ll he O i 
tion, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. ings will appear in the October issue. 


Hotel Reservations 


Special Interest Meetings For room reservations, checks made payable to the 


Several meetings of AEA Sections and other special U.S. Grant Hotel should be sent to Mrs. Irene H. 
Med interest groups are being planned at luncheons on Branch, San Diego Convention and Tourist Bureau, 924 
af Thursday and Friday, and on F riday afternoon. To Second Avenue, San Diego. Single rooms are $6 daily; 
: date, plans have been made for meetings on legislative double rooms with double bed, $8 daily; and double 
policy, international relations, conference policy, mem- rooms with twin beds, $9. 
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WHATS YOUR LINE? 


The Task of the Adult Educator 


Can adult education train people for 


their social roles. and at the same 


time be a liberating experience? 


ji television program which 
suggested the title, “What's Your 
Line?,” gives a quiz panel the prob- 
lem of guessing the occupation of 
some person usually engaged in 
exceedingly odd or esoteric work. 
We in adult education are em- 
ployed in jobs which, though not 
odd, seem to most people to be at 
least esoteric. 

[I have never been able to explain 
to my family, entirely to my satis- 
faction and theirs, what I do to 
earn a living; sometimes I think 
that their bland refusal to ask me 
for details conceals a small doubt 
about whether it is entirely within 
the law, a concern that it may be 
a little on the shady side. My 
brother-in-law, who sells automo- 
biles, an unambiguous and widely 
understood occupation, énce drew 
my wife aside, as a matter of fact, 
and nervously asked her whether 
she thought I might not like to “get 
into another line of work,” and if 
so, that he might be able to get me 
a job in the salesroom. 

Some of the reasons for this dif- 
ficulty in communicating what adult 
educators do are obvious. One is 
that we do a lot of different things, 


—_—— 


HARRY L. MILLER, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, writes 
from wide experience in adult educa- 
tion. He formerly was chairman of 
the AEA Publications Committee. 


september, 1957 


so when people ask us blankly 
“What is adult education?” we have 
the fatigued feeling of one who has 
just been asked to write a book on 
a difficult subject. The differences 
between administering an exten- 
sion program of a state university. 
running a film-discussion program 
in a public library, or a training 
program for an industry are too ex- 
tensive to cover with one descrip- 
tive generalization. 

Another reason is that our aims 
are not only as different as our 
tasks, but they have a sort of mys- 
terious flavor to them. Everyone 
understands the procedures, and 
even the content of a high school 
education, and the standard piece 
of paper with which one emerges 
is a socially recognized and neces- 
sary document. And everyone who 
goes to the movies consistently has 
an idea about what goes on in 
a college: students singin’, and 
dancin’, and carryin’ on, tearing 
football goalposts down, and_ so 
forth. But once this is over, and 
education is completed, how on 
earth do adults get education, and 
why? The learned jargon of our 
field only serves to confuse further: 
“meeting the felt needs of adults” 
makes sense to us but to others it 
mav only be a reference to the hat 
trade. 

Still another reason is that so 
much adult education activity is 
carried on outside of a recognized 


By HARRY L. MILLER 


educational institution. I envy him 
whose adult education task is part 
of a university; he is then just an- 
other person carrying on one of 
the myriad functions of a modern 
university and does not have to ex- 
plain further. 


Two Aspects of Adult 
Education 


However, despite the seeming 
confusion of our field, it is possible 
to see within it some kinds of spe- 
cialization, some division of func- 
tions, and it is equally possible to 
conceive of a common task, or at 
least common concerns, which how- 
ever vy, unite us. In_ this 
article these two aspects of adult 
education will be considered: first, 
a brief discussion of the significant 
kinds of specialization in the field, 
and second, a rather longer look 
at the tasks of adult educators. 

There are a number of reason- 
able approaches which can be made 
to the problem of dividing adult 
education functionally. One way 
often taken is to assign the person 
engaged in adult education to the 
institutional area in which he 
works: universities, libraries, agri- 
cultural extension, industry, labor, 


k ¢ sely, 


This article is adapted from an 
address prepared for delivery at 
the 19th Annual Conference of 
the Ohio Association for Adult 
Education, Toledo, Ohio, March 


29-30, 1957. 
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and so on. Another is to divide 
people into the types of sub- 
ject matter with which they or 
their institutions principally deal, 
as international relations, commu- 
nity development, family life, and 
others. 

The most meaningful approach, 
I think, is one taken by Cyril Houle, 
professor of adult education at the 
University of Chicago, in an article 
on professionalization in the mag- 
azine Adult Education. Houle sees 
the people working in adult edu- 
cation as inhabiting a pyramid. The 
broad base of this pyramid, by far 
the largest number of people, are 
the hundreds of thousands of lay 
leaders who help plan, organize 
or conduct a vast array of informal 
adult education activities. They 
include committees in voluntary 
associations, volunteer leaders in 
churches, group work agencies, 
schools, community centers, and 
many others. As Houle remarks, 
“their number is legion and _ their 
influence is enormous.” 


At the intermediate level of the 
pyramid is a smaller group of per- 
sons who, as part of their paid 
employment, combine adult educa- 
tional functions with other duties 
they perform. This group includes 
librarians, museum and settlement 
house staffs. college faculty mem- 
bers who teach both young people 
and adults, personnel workers in 
government and industry, and many 
others. 

Finally, at the top of the pyramid 
are those whose primary concern 
is adult education in one form or 
another, and who have career ex- 
pectations in that field. They in- 
clude directors of adult education 
programs in universities, public 
schools, libraries, settlements, and 
other institutions; professors — of 
adult education; specialists in adult 
education on the staffs of agencies 
with particular interests; most of 
the staff of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service; and others. This group 
is by far the smallest of the three, 
but has the great responsibility of 
providing direction and leadership 
for the other two groups, by rea- 
son of its full-time commitment to 
adult education generally. 

Now, it is clear that as one goes 
up this pyramid some significant 
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changes occur. Identification with 
adult education as a special field 
increases sharply, and with it feel- 
ings of professional commitment 
and concern. The kind of training 
appropriate to each level changes 
considerably; from an emphasis on 
specific, how-to-do-it training at 
the base, to more generalized study 
of a professional kind at the top. 
One’s stake in adult education, 
then, changes depending on where 
one is on the pyramid. 


Stratification of Role 


This kind of stratification of role 
is possible, I suspect, partly because 
adult education is such an amor- 
phous and vast activity, and partly 
because the impulse to professional- 
ize the field has not yet crystallized 
\ short time ago I attended a con- 
ference of men in university adult 
education who hold high official 
positions in their associations; the 
conference theme was professional- 
ization of adult education. It be- 
came quite clear during that con- 
ference that there exists a deep 
distrust of professionalization in 
the complete meaning of that term. 
There is at least a drawing-back 
from the consequences of becom- 
ing a profession, such consequences 
as control over the qualifications 
of members recruited into the field, 
and the development of shared 
sentiments and values. 

There was apparent among the 
group, however, an unmistakable 
expression of need for training and 
education of those engaged in 
adult education. The group were 
unwilling to commit themselves to 
the necessity of a program of high- 
level graduate study leading to an 
advanced degree, but they did 
agree that more informal programs 
of training, for all levels of adult 
education, was highly desirable and 
even necessary, if we are to look 
toward a significant rise in the 
quality and effectiveness of our 
educational effort. 

So, if I were asked how one be- 
comes an adult educator I think 
| would reply, “Generally, by acci- 
dent.” But to become a re -ally effec- 
tive and creative one requires more; 
it takes some serious study and 
training. To cite a lesson learned 
from experience in our own field, 


it is quite true that some people 
are capable of managing very well 
their own continuing education; 
they are intellectually curious and 
aware, they spend time on absorb- 
ing and learning, and they have the 
intellectual ability to be thoughtful 
about what they absorb. But the 
fact that many people are not 
equipped _ to do this very well on 
their own sets the need for our 
own job of providing stimulation 
and a reasonably well-structured 
learning situation to help them 
do it. 

Similarly, in our own occupation, 
there are undoubte dly some adult 
educators, I know at least a few, 
who are so consistently thoughtful 
about their jobs that they do “them 
not only superlatively well but 
learn to do them better as time 
goes on. But most of us, I’m afraid, 
get caught in routines, permit our 
time to be absorbed by the need 
for getting a job done, get pushed 
around by demands which we can- 
not spare the effort to evaluate. 
Like our own clientele, we need 
outside stimulation and a frame- 
work in which we can think more 
creatively, and in a more orderly 
fashion, about what we do. 


What Kind of Training? 


One of the first questions I would 
address to all adult educators, 
therefore, is: What kinds of train- 
ing do we ourselves need, and how 
can we provide occasions for them? 

Like Pontius Pilate, I will not 
wait for an answer, but go on to 
harass you with some other, and 
I think more important, questions. 
They are not unconnected, how- 
ever. For, one of the most press- 
ing needs for our own self-educa- 
tion lies in the necessity to look 
critically at our educational pur- 
poses, to learn how to answer sys- 
tematically such questions as: Are 
we prov iding the kinds of programs 
which we should be to our clien- 
teles? 

Each of us must find ways to 
answer that question for ourselves 
on the basis of the best thinking 
we can manage to do. All one can 
do in addressing the general ques- 
tion is to discuss the context for 
developing an answer, and to elab- 
orate one’s own bias. 
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{t is a truism that clarity of 
educational objectives significantly 
relates to how focussed are the 
efforts of the educational institu- 
tion pursuing those aims. It must 
have been delightfully simple to 
administer the early American col- 
lege when its major and often single 
purpose was to train young men 
for the ministry. The image “of the 
minister was more or less fixed and 
it was not difficult to decide what 
a neophyte should learn to grow 
into that image. Or, when the pub- 
lic high school was perceived a 

a training ground for the ide 
a democratic supplement to the 
upper-class prep school, how easy 
it must have been to select stu- 
dents, and plan a curriculum for 
them. 


Diverse Educational Objectives 


But now that the university's pur- 
poses have been el: iborated to the 
point where no one is much sur- 
prised to find one of them owning 
a spaghetti factory, it is difficult 
to define educational objectives, 
and universities tend to develop 
specialization among them. The 
objectives of the high school have 
changed and become more complex 
with each new influx of student 
population, and the high school 
curriculum now wavers nervously 
in the middle of a withering cross- 
fire from interest groups taking pot- 
shots at each other. 

Adult education, if I may talk 
about it for a while as though it 
were an_ institution with some 
unity, has had even more flexible 
and shifting objectives than the 
examples just cited. Although many 
of the activities which we now con- 
sider part of adult education have 
always been present on the social 
scene, at various times only some 
of them have been called by that 
name, During one period adult 
education was the education of 
immigrants and very little else. Its 
purpose was at that point quite 
clear, and there was even con- 
sensus about how one went about 
turning the newly-arrived foreigner 
into a good American: one got rid 
of his irritatingly foreign ways as 

rapidly as possible ae persuade od 
him to adopt the God-given pat- 
terns of American middle class life. 
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Some argued, to be sure, that the 
preservation of diverse patterns of 
life would enrich American society, 
but the melting-pot theorists had 
their way The job of 
adult education, then, was to select 
a rather simplified version of the 
citizen role, and train a_ specific 
group of people to play it. 


in general. 


But, until comparatively recent 
time, most adult education, wheth- 
er or not it was recognized as such, 
was carried on by state extension 
services, both agriculturs il and gen- 
eral. At the end of the Civil W ar 
the American economy took one 
of those great leaps that happen 
only rarely in history; it entered 
a dynamic phase of tremendous 
growth, and created a new society 
based on an economic productivity 
undreamt of before, and an up- 
surge in popul: ition to consume the 
fraita of that productivity. The de- 
mands made on education were to 
train people for the new tech- 
nology; the most conspicuous ex- 
ample in adult education was the 
transformation of farming technol- 
ogy by agricultural extension. 


Technological Training 


Adult education, during this 
period, was characterized generally 
by programs to help people more 
adequately ‘ly fill the role of worker, 
which the processes of social change 
were making more complex and 
shifting as the technological dy- 
namic speeded up. The slow ap- 
prentice system became useless in 
a world in which the skill for 
which the apprentice was being 
trained might be swept away by a 
new invention or a rearrangement 
of the process of production. The 
urgent need for new training had 
to be met by some form of adult 
education: on-the-job training, short 
courses, field demonstration, and a 
great expansion of opportunities for 
education of all kinds at times con- 
venient for those already working. 

The general point I want to make 
out of this over-simplified historical 
account is that adult education has 
tended to respond, much more than 
traditional forms of education, to 
the major thrusts of the society. 
It is not itself an initiator, 
and_ shaker, 


a mover 
as the university, for 
example, sometimes has been; be- 


cause it has no values of its own, 
no institutional structure of its own, 
it permits its purposes to be created 
out of expressions of need in the 
society and particularly those needs 
expre ssed by the most powerful 


elements of the society. 


What, then, is adult education 
today? It is a sort of trade school 
for the skills needed to adjust to 
social roles. For the technological 
transformation of society destroyed 
the solid molds of our social insti- 
tutions and set up so many con- 
tradictions between value and real- 
ity that formerly stable social roles 
were no longer viable. When a 
son could enter a factory and very 
shortly make the same salary as 
his father did after a working 
career ot thirty vears, one basis for 
an old familial relationship was 
swept away. The new opportunities 
for mobility, spatial and social, re- 
formed the role of the youth, and 
pulled him away from the family, 
A materialism which seemed more 
suitable for the triumphs of the 
new technology eroded the estab- 
lished religion and the 
person's church member. 
Any sociologist could go on end- 
lesslv de scribing the changes in old 
social roles depended by the new 
socie ty. 


values of 
role as 


New Social Situations 


| suggest that, with its major 
productivity problems solved, our 
suffering the dis- 
having to face new 
social situations without having 
available old, tried, and true for- 
mulas which tell us how to behave, 
and which work. I suggest that 
adult education, once again, is 7 
ing on a job thrust at it, and i 
trying to train people to adjust i 
new, bewildering, sometimes con- 
tradictory We teach people 
what it is to be a good parent, that 
is, an acceptable one, at le vast. We 
teach youth how to be “young 
adults.” We he ‘Ip people learn how 
to be an effective member of a 
church. how to be a useful com- 
munity leader. We try to teach 
them how to be a good wife and a 
good husband. And we still con- 
centrate on teaching people how to 
be better workers, help them keep 
up with what seem to be never- 


society is now 


comforts of 


role 3S. 
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ending changes in skills ne cessary 
to keep on the technological merry- 
go-round. 


So—we are a vast and unorgan 
ized trade school teaching the skills 
needed to adjust to social roles. 
Most of the agencies and _institu- 
tions now operating in adult edu- 
cation do a part ot that basic job 
and, | assume, do it rather well. 
We are acquiring a body of tech- 
nical knowledge about the special 
requirements of the adult teaching 
situation, about the training of lay 
leadership to help in doing the job 
and are beginning to selt-educate 
ourselves in that body of tech- 
niques. 

Anything I would be able to say, 
about how to do better what adult 
educators are now doing, can be 
found readily available in books, 
magazines, and pamphlet materials. 
But I am much troubled about the 
basic task itself, and the uncritical 
way in which we seem to have 
accepted it. To help people play 
their social roles more effectively 
is one thing; to pressure them to 
adjust to roles is another. | often 
have a nasty suspicion that we do 
the latter more often than not. 


| know a social scientist of some 
eminence who has done consider- 
able research on social roles, and 
who, in the course of his work, 
produced a remarkable document. 
le chose what seemed to him the 
ten most important roles which 
most people play: parent, child, 
husband or wife, sibling, worker, 
homemaker, citizen, friend, church 
member, club or association mem- 
ber. He then set out to discover 
how effectively people play these 
roles, and how happy or unhappy 
they were in them. To do so, he 
worked out scales for judging in- 
dividuals against a set of be- 
haviors; if a person’s behavior con- 
formed to items near the top of the 
scale, he rated high for that role. 

My favorite set of items is the 
one for the friendship role; it turns 
out that in order to play effectively 
the role of friend you must send 
out over 100 Christmas cards each 
year. If you only send ten, even 
if they are to your dearest friends, 
you're a failure. Some of my hu- 
manist friends who, I sometimes 
think, overrate the differences be- 


tween individuals, and the com- 
plexity and subtleties of relation- 
ships between people, go into 
hysterical laughter at these scales, 
and | must say that I agree with 
them. 


Liberal Education 


| must say, too, that many adult 
education programs seem to me 
about at the same level of naivete 
about people and the social roles 
we are helping them play better. 
If what we have done is take on 
the job of making people conform 
in an already over-conforming 
society, | don’t think I want to 
be part of it. So my bias is now 
about to show complete ‘ly. I want 
to persuade you, however you dif- 
fer in your educational functions, 
however far apart you seem be- 
cause you deal with different social 
roles, that all adult educators have 
an additional task in common: 
liberal education. That is, what- 
ever we do, we bear a responsi- 
bility not only to teach people 
what they immediately want to 
know, but to help them become 
more thoughtful, more mature, 
autonomous, broader, or however 
you wish to define the term. 


Unstable Social Roles 


This responsibility follows from 
the preceding analysis. Social roles 
are no longer stable, and if what 
we are indeed doing is training 
people to fill them competently 
and if that is all we do, we have 
set ourselves an endless task. Let 
me cite one example to show you 
what I mean. Martha Wolfenstein 
wrote an insightful article a few 
vears ago in which she examined 
a series of bulletins on child train- 
ing issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the S. Department of 
Labor. The series ran from 1914 
to 1945, and highlights the changes 
of social expectations in regards to 
maternal behavior. In 1914, the 
“infant appeared to be endowed 
with strong and dangerous im- 
pulses. These were notably autoe- 
rotic, masturbatory, thumb-sucking. 

The impulses ‘easily grow be- 
wal control’ and are hannfel in 
the extreme: ‘children are some- 
times wrecked for life. . . . The 
mother must be ceaselessly vigilant; 


she must wage a relentless battle 
against the child’s sinful nature. 

The child should have his feet 
tied to opposite ends of the crib 
so that he cannot rub his thighs 
together; his nightgown sleeves 
should be pinned to the bed so 
that he cannot touch himself...” 


In contrast, in the 1942-45 period 
“the baby has been transformed 
into almost complete harmlessness. 
The intense and concentrated im- 
pulses of the past have disappeared. 

. Instead . . . the baby is inter- 
ested in exploring his world. If 
he happens te put his thumb in 
his mouth these are merely 


incidents. . . . Everything amuses 
him, nothing is nk A. excit- 
ing....W here forme rly the moth- 


er was to exercise ceaseless vigil- 
ance, removing the thumb from 
the child’s mouth as often as he 
put it in, now she is told not to 
make a fuss. . The mother of 
1914 was told: ‘The rule that par- 
ents should not play with the baby 
may seem hard, but it is without 
doubt a sate one. A young delicate 
and nervous baby needs rest and 
quiet, and however robust the child 
much of the play that is indulged 
in is more or less harmful.’ . 

In the recent period play becomes 
associated with harmlessness and 
healthful motor and _ exploratory 
activities. It assumes the aspect 
of diffuse innocuousness which the 
child’s impulse life now presents.” 


Varied Working Roles 


Doctor Wolfenstein then goes on 
to explore the differences in cul- 
tural attitudes toward work and 
play in a remarkable series of hypo- 
theses, but before ending, she 
notes that a new edition of the 
Bulletin in 1951 has already begun 
another change in the rules: “the 
apprehension of the twenties that 
the baby may get the upper hand 
if his pa arents give in to him re- 
appears.” The explor: atory impulses 
otf the baby continues to be stressed, 
“but bounds must now be set to 
the baby’s exploration.” 

Keeping up with the mother role 
is not easy, as you can see. Nor is 
it easy to keep abreast of expecta- 
tions about some working roles, 
such as the business executive's. 


Continued on page 85 
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CONTINUOUS LEARNING 


By AMBROSE CALIVER 


Be TuIs discussion of implications 
of social and economic changes for 
adult education, with special refer- 
ence to young adults, an attempt 
will be made to answer these three 
questions: (1) What makes adult 
education more necessary today 
than ever before? (2) What makes 
adult education more possible to- 
day than ever before? (3) Why 
do young adults stand in greater 
need of continuing education? 

Because of the social and 
economic changes today adult edu- 
cation has become a must for 
everyone. These changes not only 
affect the individual, but they 
affect every facet of our national 
life. the characteristics of which 
are so different from those of 
earlier times that there is hardly 
any basis for comparison. 

The speed, complexity, and mag- 
nitude which characterize the pres- 
ent, and which have resulted from 
advances in science and technology, 
are having a tremendous impact on 
both the individual and society. in 
some instances this impact is swift, 
visible, and powerful; in others, it 
is slow, indiscernible, and subtle. 
In all cases the changes require 
adjustments of one kind or another, 
and the individual needs help in 
making these adjustments. Adult 


AMBROSE CALIVER, assistant to 
the Commissioner of Education and 
chief of the Adult Education Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, discusses 
implications of social and economic 
changes for adult education, with par- 
ticular reference to young adults. 
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FOR A CHANGING WORLD 


How education helps young adults 


education is one of the modern 
social inventions designed espe- 
cially to give this help. 

Why Is Adult Education 
More Necessary Today? 


What are some of the changes 
that make adult education more 
necessary? 

1. Our population is getting big- 
ger. It is estimated that by 1975 
it will reach 225 million. 

2. The population is more mobile. 
Ease of transportation is causing 
great migrations of people from 
rural to urban areas, from county 
to county, from state to state, from 
region to region, and from country 
to country. 

3. The population is growing 
older. The life span has increased 
nearly 20 years during the past 
50 years; and while the general 
population has doubled, persons 
45-64 have tripled, and those 65 
and over have quadrupled. 

4. Easy and swift communication 
is creating one world. The air- 
plane, telephone, radio, television, 
and automobile are “eliminating” 
space and time, and making of our 
planet one big neighborhood. 

5. We are working less. The 
work-week has been reduced from 
70 hours to 60, then to 50 and 40; 
and there is now talk of reducing 
it to 30 hours. 

6. Our work is easier. Mechanical 
devices are making work less and 
less laborious. 

7. We are producing more. While 


adjust to the demands of today 


our working time has been cut in 
half, the gross national product has 
doubled — increasing from about 
200 billion dollars 25 years ago to 
over 400 billion today; and during 
the next ten vears, estimated to rise 
more than 560 billion. 

8. We are earning more. While 
there is still much poverty, the aver- 
age annual income has nearly 
doubled during the past 25 years. 

9. The family and home are 
undergoing a radical change. Some 
of the changes mentioned above 
are demanding a stronger and more 
stable home life, while at the same 
time others are tending to under- 
mine and weaken the family. 


Continuous Learning 


It is necessary only to mention. 
these changes in order to realize 
that adults must be helped in meet- 
ing the challenges which they pose. 
Some need one kind of assistance, 
others need another kind. Some 
will need more help, others will 
need less. Considering the world 
as it is today and as it is rapidly 
becoming, we all are “standing in 
the need of” learning continuously. 
Whatever our educational attain- 
ments may be, we cannot wholly 
depend upon the knowledge and 
skills we obtained years ago to 
meet the demands of today. 

Since the rate of change is accel- 
erating in an almost geometric 
ratio, it follows that adult educa- 
tion becomes not only more neces- 
sary than ever before, but also a 
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matter of extreme importance and 
urgency. Moreover, while the ac- 
ceptance and use of the opportu- 
nities which adult education offers 
is of individual concern, making 
the opportunities adequate and 
accessible becomes a matter of 
national concern. This leads, there- 
fore, to the question, “Can adults 
be given an education commen- 
surate with the needs of the times?” 


To Educate Adults More 
Effectively 


The thing that makes it possible’ 


to educate adults more effectively 
today than ever before is the dis- 
covery of certain psychological in- 
sights. H. A. Overstreet, in The 
Mature Mind, discusses five of 
these insights, that have relevance 
to our discussion here. The first 
is the idea of psychological age— 
that every individual has a mental 
(and emotional and social) as well 
as a chronological age, that these 
ages may advance at a different 
rate, and, as a result we may have 
adults (chronologically) who are 
not gh ( psychologic: ally, emo- 
tionally, or socially); they may be 
doing adult work, carrying on adult 
responsibilities, and wielding adult 
power, and yet be quite immature 
in the way they think and act. It 
will be seen that this insight, con- 
sidered in conjunction with some 
others, has great implications for 
adult education. 

The second psychological insight, 
made popular by Freud, is the idea 
of arrested deve lopme nt or fixation. 
This means that early in life a per- 
son may have had a_ traumatic 
experience, or an unresolved emo- 
tional conflict. Because of his im- 
maturity he was unable to under- 
stand the experience, and did not 
talk it out with, or have it explained 
by his parents. This unsolved prob- 
lem becomes repressed into the 
subconscious, and remains fixated. 
This will become a source of later 
emotional disturbance which will 
unconsciously affect much of his 
behavior unless and until he faces 
the situation squarely and honestly, 
and is helped to dig deep into his 
personality, and uproot the trouble, 
understand it, and come to terms 
with it. This insight is of great 
significance to the maturing of the 


a 
— 


individual, and may become an 
important tool in adult education. 

The third insight was discovered 
by the Russian physiologist, Ivan 
Pavlov, in his famous experiment 
on a dog. Out of his experiments 
came the new idea of the condi- 
tioned response. This idea proved 
that human nature can be changed; 
that in innumerable ways, man can 
be conditioned to behave different- 
ly from the way he has behaved. 
He can be conditioned to eat cer- 
tain things, to respond in certain 
ways to a given stimulus, to insult 
helpless people, even to kill his 
fellow man and feel proud of it! 
The principle of the conditioned 
response can be applied to good 
purposes or bad. Its pote mitialities 
for education of adults is as great 
as those for children, and far more 
important in a world of rapid 
change. 


Individual Uniqueness 


The fourth insight discovered by 
such psychologists as Carl Stumpf, 
Rupp, Seashore, and others, is the 
idea of individual uniqueness. We 
know now that in spite of the many 
traits that are common to mankind, 
each individual differs from every 
other individual in many thousand 
different ways. Many adults have 
not matured. Others have a sense 
of failure, and still others are work- 
ing and living far below their 

capacity, because in their growth 

and de ‘velopment proper account 
has not been taken of this principle 
of individual differences. 

It should be the function of adult 
education to help the adult to re- 
appraise his situation, to discover 
his unique powers, and to develop 
them in order that he may live 
more affirmatively, more compe- 
tently, more fully, and more ma- 
turely. 

The fifth insight was set forth 
in Thorndike’s monumental book, 
\dult Learning. The idea that 
adults can learn was firmly estab- 
lished by the studies reported in 
this book. The shibboleth that you 
can't teach “old dogs” new tricks 
was scientifically disproved. And a 
new truth was established, namely, 
that “there are some tricks that only 
old dogs can learn.” Also, that the 
rapidity and complexity of the 


changes taking place in our world 
make it hazardous to wait upon 
children and youth to grow up to 
solve our proble ms. For the knowl- 
edge and skills we are giving them 
now will be outmoded by the time 
they become adults. 

The only alternative is to make 
it possible, through education, for 
adults to come abreast of the facts 
and problems of life which they are 
facing now, and to develop the 
habit of continuous learning in 
order that they may become effec- 
tive, growing, and maturing in- 
dividuals as members of a family, 
as workers, as citizens, and as crea- 
tive persons seeking self-fulfillment 
and the social good. 

Accepting the concept of life- 
long learning is essential today in 
our automated, nuclear-powered 
world. But the greatest contribu- 
tion which adult education can 
make to the individual through the 
effective use of this newly em- 
phasized psychological insight, is 
not in providing knowledge and 
skill—important as these are—but 
rather in refurbishing, cultivating, 
and helping to flower such qualities 
as self-direction, self-motivation, 
alert and intelligent interest, flexi- 
bility, imagination, creativity, and 
maturity. All of these qualitie s are 
essential in today’s confused and 
chaotic world. 


Long-range Goals 


In the light of the observations 
here set forth, what should be the 
long-range goals and over-all pur- 
poses of adult education? 

1. It should help people under- 
stand and accept the idea that edu- 
cation is life-long; that learning is 
continuous from “the cradle to the 
grave, 

2. It should provide incentives, 
ond means for meeting and solving 
some of the urgent problems which 
adults face in this everchanging 
world scene. 

3. It should give guidance to 
individuals in their growth toward 
greater maturity and humaneness, 
and toward self-satisfaction and 
self-fulfillment. 

Now in attempting to do these 
things adult education as a dis- 
cipline will have many approaches, 
use a variety of materials, employ 
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several different methods and tech- 
niques, and have a multiplicity of 
objectives. With it all, the over- 
arching purpose should be to im- 
prove the quality of living. 

This can best be done by dis- 
covering and nurturing those qual- 
ities and traits mentioned a moment 
ago. Many of these qualities, so 
greatly needed in adult life, can 
best be cultivated early child- 
hood and youth. In fact, the better 
that job is done the easier will be 
our job in adult education later. 
For this will assure the establish- 
ment of habits of continuous learn- 
ing throughout life. However, the 
fact that they have not been cul- 
tivated in early childhood and 
youth suggests the need for learn- 
ing, relearning, and unlearning, for 
most of us as adults. 


Our problem is really to help the 
individual toward — self-education; 
to assist him in ferreting out from 
the mass of potentials those which 
offer the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to his own optimum develop- 
ment, self-satisfaction, and_ self- 
fulfillment—which at the same time 
make for a contribution to the social 
groups of which he is a mem- 
ber and a participant. This help 
is particularly needed by young 
adults. 


Implications for Young Adults 

Young adults are in great need 
of help because in the first place, 
and in many respects, they are 
probably the most neglected single 
group in our populz ition. In the 
second place, the social and eco- 
nomic changes discussed earlier 
converge upon the young adult 
with a greater impact. hoa in the 
third place, the urge for independ- 
ence and for self- assertiveness, and 
the desire to win their own spurs, 
tend to create a more or less bar- 
rier, and to lessen the channels of 
communication between the young- 
er and older adults. Hence, the 
assistance that might be available 
is not accepted. 

The census data reveal that there 
are literally hundreds of thousands 
of young adults who constitute a 
great reservoir of potential need in 
many areas of life. glance at 
some of the areas is sufficient to 
indicate the seriousness of the prob- 
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lems faced by them, and the im- 
portance of making available to 
them the kinds of knowledge and 
assistance which their situation de- 
mands. 

There are certain problems which 
are faced by practically all young 
adults, such as the normal problems 
incident to establishing a home and 
rearing a family; selecting, prepar- 
ing ra entering upon, and making 
progress in an occupation; Eg 
ing an effective citizen of the com- 
munity; making wise use of leisure- 
time; inter-personal and inter-group 
relations; and enhancing their sense 
of values. 

Then there are certain groups 
who face special problems. Such 
problems as juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, sexual 
promiscuity and perversion, and 
separation and divorce, to name 
only a few, are increasing among 
young people at such a rate as to 
become a serious threat to the con- 
tinued healthy growth and stability 
of the nation. 

It is obvious to any interested 
and intelligent observer that these 
conditions, some of which 
reached the diseased stage, need 
intelligent study, diagnosis, and 
treatment. These will require the 
combined resources and efforts of 
the entire community, in which 
adult education has an obligation, 
and can play an essential and im- 
portant role. 


have 


Among the so-called normal prob- 
lems, those concerned with home 
and family life have been chosen 
to be discussed in some detail. How 
do some of the social and economic 
changes previously mentioned af- 
fect young adult home builders and 
parents? "The following is only a 
parti: il listing of these che inges and 
their results. which call for help 
and guidance on the part of most 
people: 

Population growth: Overcrowd- 
ing, congestion, closer and more 
frequent contacts, both in the home 
and community. 

Population mobility: Uprooting 
of families, urbanization, suburban- 
ization, urban redevelopment and 
renewal. 

Increased production of things: 
High powered advertisement and 
salesmanship, increasing standard 
of living, rising costs. 


Increased ease of living: Lack of 
chores for children, increased soft- 
ness of youth and adults. 

Increase in women workers; Lack 
of child care and supervision. 

Occupational changes: Longer 
time required for preparation, more 
trequent changes in character of 
job, greater uncertainty, need for 
constant adjustment. 

Increase in leisure time: Shorter 
work-day and work-week, and long- 
er vacations, lack of preparation 
for constructive use of leisure time, 
growth of commercialized use of 
leisure time. 

Growth in mass media: Deleteri- 
ous effects resulting from excessive 


amount of time listening to radio 
and viewing TV. 
Rising spirit of youth: Inability 


of parents to cope with problems. 
In view of the powerful impact 
of these forces, the young adult 
frequently develops a sense of ten- 
sion, anxiety, conflict, and insecur- 
ity. This often leads to uncer- 
tainty, apathy, and fear. Young 
pe arents are likely to feel their in- 
adequacy as they see the infant 
and child yearning for peace, love, 
and security in a world filled with 
strife, distrust, and insecurity, 


No Miracle Worker 


In such a situation adult educa- 
tion cannot work miracles, nor be- 
come a panacea. Nor can it hope 
to “save all souls.” It can only assist 
in providing help within the limits 
of its competencies, to those who 
want help and have the will to 
seek it. 

There are a variety of ways this 
can be done, among them—provid- 
ing knowledge and _ counseling 
about marital sex-lifeé; about home 
management, including budgeting, 
system and organization of house- 
keeping, and family chores; about 
family recreation; ‘about interper- 
sonal and inter- -group relations be- 
tween and parents and 
children, parents and grandparents, 
children and grandparents, and be- 
tween primary family members and 
other relatives; about diet, and 
physical and mental health; about 
preparation for aging; and in pro- 
viding guidance to the childless 
parents. The way these problems 
Continued on page 80 
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Much of the contention regarding religion has been both 


‘ative and necessary. says the author in describing 


The Role of Controversy in Religion 


| Trollope was not the 
greatest of Victorian novelists. He 
frankly said that he wrote for 
money and not because of any 
great compulsion to express himself 
in undying prose. But at least one 
book of his will live a long time-— 
Barchester Towers, in which, as 
Hugh Walpole said, “There is not 
a dull moment.” 

Re-reading, not long ago, this 
candid story of aftairs both per- 
sonal and ecclesiastical in an E ng- 
lish cathedral town, I was struck 
by a conversation between Eleanor 
Bold and the Reverend Francis 
Arabin, Vicar of St. Ewold’s. 

Says Eleanor to her future hus- 
band, “I never saw anything like 
you clergymen; you are always 
thinking of fighting one another.” 

“Either that,” says Mr. Arabin, 
“or else supporting one another. 
The pity is that we cannot do the 
one without the cther. But are we 
not here to fight? Is not ours a 
church militant? What is all our 
work but fighting, and hard fight- 
ing. if it be well done?” 

“But,” Eleanor protests, “do not 
such contentions bring scandal on 
the church?” 


G. AUBREY YOUNG, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, is a member of 
the Governor's Commission on Human 
Rights. established by state statute to 
educate people “to a greater under- 
standing, appreciation, and practice of 
human rights for all people of what- 
ever race, creed, color, or national 
origin, to the end that Wisconsin will 
be a better place in which to live.” 

This article is adapted from Dr. 
Young’s address at the annual Pastors’ 
Conference in Madison, where he con- 
ducted a workshop on handling con- 
troversial issues 
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“More scandal,” says Mr. Arabin, 
“would fall on the church if there 
were no such contentions.” 

Then he goes on to point out that 
those who do not belong to an 
authoritarian church have no easy 
path to follow. Freedom is never 

easy. By its very nature it includes 

contention and controversy. “We 
(clergymen),” says Mr. Arabin, 
“differ from each other with the 
acerbity common to man. . . ‘Peace 
on earth and good will among men,’ 
are, like heaven, promises tor the 
future. When that prophecy is ac- 
complished, there will no longer 
be any need for clergymen.” 

In quoting these observations of 

fictional vicar, | do not mean to 
imply that fighting is the normal 
pastime of clergymen or that the 
church must always be at war, ei- 
ther within itself or against the 
world. 

Peace sometimes prevails. But 
Mr. Arabin had it right in thinking 
that contention is not foreign to 
religion. Indeed, the whole history 
of the church could be written in 
terms of its controversies and their 
results. 


When Good Men Disagree 

In the very first century of its 
existence the church was torn by 
dissensions, and this in spite of the 
Christian ideal of unity and con- 
cord which said that all believers, 
Jew and Greek, slave and free, 
male and female, should be united 
in the household of God. 

Just as there were factions in the 
church at Corinth, divisions caused 
by adherence to different leaders 
such as Paul, so today there are 
factions represented by various de- 
nominational loyalties, conflicting 
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schools of theological thought, and 
by the cleavage which the Refor- 


mation brought to pass. 


Some of the contention that has 
taken place and still exists today is 
regrettable, a denial of Christian 
love, a mark of small minds and 
parochial loyalties—sound and fury 
signifyi ing nothing—so that we won- 
der why men should have made so 
much over so little. But let us also 
note that much of the contention 
has been necessary, much of it 
creative; a wrestling with real prob- 
lems that had to be faced even 
though they threatened the peace 
and unity of the church. 

Very early, for example, there 
was the Gentile question. Could a 
man become a Christian without 
being a Jew first? Many said, “No.” 
It was their sincere belief that cir- 
cumcision and adherence to the 
law of Moses were essential to sal- 

vation. They had scriptural proot 
and precedent on their side. God’s 
promises were to Israel—‘to Abra- 
ham and his seed forever.” The 
church had started as a community 
of Jewish believers in Christ. Let 
it continue that way. 

But Paul had a greater vision, 
and the future was on his side. 
He was the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
many of whom had embraced the 
Gospel without circumcision or 
training in the law. Hence the 
Council of Jerusalem where the is- 
sue was debated and the univer- 
salism of the ¢€ Gospel recognized. 

Good men disagreed. And so it 
has been through the long history 
of the church. Contention has been 
part and parcel of its life. Every 
sentence of the Apostle’s Creed, 
every article of the Nicene Creed, 
was hammered out of controversy, 
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Behind those familiar words 
which we take for granted were 
long theological debates, heresies, 
divisions, and church councils. It 
took more than three centuries of 
testing and debate before the 
canon of the New Testament, the 
selection of books to be included, 
was finally established. Even the 
date of Easter was a subject of 
controversy, so that the Bishop of 
Rome at last sought to enforce 
conformity by breaking off com- 
munion with dissenting bishops and 
churches. 


The Need for Controversy 


Think of Tertullian, Roman law- 
yer and converted Christian, who, 
when Christianity was only five 
generations old, saw that it was 
beginning to conform to the world 
and passionately protested this ten- 
dency. Think ot Savonarola who 
thundered from his pulpit in fif- 
teenth ce ntury Fiorence against the 
eee of the church. Think of 

Luther, nailing his theses to the 

eck door ond sparking the Re- 

formation. Think ot Kierkegai ird in 

the Denmark of a century ago at- 

— official Christianity, calling 
t “hypocrisy and bloodguilt.” 

These men, no doubt. were ex- 
tremists. Not all they said was wise 
or judicious, but their strong words 
were needed to shake the compla- 
cency of the church and rouse it 
from lethargy. During 19 centuries, 
the church has faced many ene- 
mies, but the most discerning and 
vehement attacks upon it have 
come from within. 

“The heart,” as the saying goes, 
“knows its own bitterness.” With- 
out the self-examination and agon- 
izing re-appraisal that come with 
prophetic controversy, the church 
would have long since passed from 
the scene. 

So let us not mourn overmuch 
the contention that has marked the 
church’s life, and let us not be 
afraid of controversy. Peace is not 
the only value. Principle and truth 
are also at stake and are not likely 
to be discovered or preserved un- 
less men are free to speak their 
minds and disagree. 

We should not over-emphasize 
its importance, but we should rec- 
ognize that controversy has its 
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place and not scorn or fear its uses. 
For one thing, it forces men to 
think and evaluate. Faith, for ex- 
ample, is worth little until it has 
been challenged and tested. But 
it is this challenge to faith or to 
preconceived ideas that most men 
fear. 

To quote Bertrand Russell, a 
great controversialist in his own 
right, “Men fear thought as they 
fear nothing else on earth.” 

Or, as the hero of Wells’ novel, 
Croquet Player, put the matter, “I 
am willing to fall in with any plan 
to save the world, but if I am asked 
to think, it is too much.” 

To avoid thought, men will place 
their minds in bondage to author- 
ity. They will be content with 
second-hand ideas and believe 
without question what they are 
told. So their minds are immobil- 
ized, their life and thought are 
static and they might as well be 
dead, for true life is discovery. It 
is, as the poet said, “effort and 
expectation and desire, and some- 
thing evermore about to be.” 

To the acquiescent and compla- 
cent, controversy comes as blessing 
in disguise. It disturbs and dis- 
rupts, but in the process it makes 
dead minds come alive. 

There is another use of contro- 
versy. When various denominations 
and schools of thought in the realm 
of religion hone stly face their dif- 
ferences, they may be led to ac- 
knowledge that the kingdom of 
God is big enough to include a 
variety of worship. and experience, 
and that the last word has not yet 
been spoken, This is not to say 
that one church has as much truth 
as another, but it does suggest that 
all, whatever their name or sign, 
fall somewhat short of perfection 
and omniscience and therefore have 
a way yet to go. Truth is bigger 
than those who explore it, ye 
while we contend for what we 
think is right and true, our eyes 
may be opened to values of which 
we were previously unaware. 


How Else Can We 
Know the Truth? 


This leads us to the most impor- 
tant use of controversy as exempli- 
fied in the free discussion and con- 
flict of ideas: it is a vital necessity 


in order to know the truth. Only 
in an atmosphere of freedom where 
differing concepts and_ traditions 
can compete does truth stand a 
chance. Uniformity and conformity 
may make for peace, but not for 
enlightment. Free speech may 
cause confusion and even pain to 
sensitive minds, but it contains a 
corrective we all need. 

This is the point that Walter 
Lippmann makes in his essay, “The 
Indispensable Opposition.” The 
title is suggestive. We incline to 
think of the opposition as a bother 
or a barrier. Actually, it is indis- 
pensable, for it keeps us from the 
“deep slumber of a decided opin- 
ion.” Collision with beliefs and 
practices not our own makes us re- 
consider our own beliefs and _posi- 
tion so that we do not hold them 
mechanically or coldly. More than 
that, our ideas are mended, cor- 
rected, sharpened by coming in 
contact with ideas that differ. 

And what is true for individuals 
in this respect is also true for or- 


ganizations. Roman Catholicism is 
more vigorous in free America 


where competition is equal and 
strong, than it is in Spain and cer- 
tain Latin American countries 
where it enjoys a monopoly and 
the support of the government. The 
Anglican faith has an appeal and 
relevance in the United States that 
it lacks in England where it is the 
established religion. Like people, 
churches and other organizations 
thrive in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. They profit from the life, 
teaching, and example of each 
other. 


But if these uses of controversy 
are to be realized, certain rules of 
the game should be followed. For 
one thing, we should remember 
that our weapons are persuasion 
and conversion—not repression and 
violence. It is a poor loyalty that 
results from coercion. It is a poor 
belief that is forced. Only loyalty 
freely given is worth anything. 
Only belief that represents person- 
al conviction freely arrived at will 
stand the test of time and circum- 
stance. Would we censure beliefs 
contrary to our own? Would we 
silence the opposition? Then we 
are enemies of truth and freedom. 


Continued on page 93 
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A THREE-PRONGED 
UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


How the University of Akron 1s Meeting 
loday’ Changing Educational Needs 


L NTIL recently, American univer- 
sities were looked upon primarily 
as the cultural and intellectual cen- 
ters of learning in our society. By 
and large, these institutions re- 
mained isolated from the other 
aspects of the community because 
they saw themselves principally as 
leaders in the fields of te aching 
and research. 

Their clientele included a_priv- 
ileged group of highly specialized 
students and scholars whose re- 
sponsibility, upon leaving college, 
was to help maintain the elevated 
status of the university graduate. 
This limitation in numbers, for 
socio-economic-intellectual reasons, 
was instrumental in widening the 
gap between the theoretical schol- 
ars and the “practitioners,” so to 
speak, on the other side of the 
street. 

With our changing economic and 
social roles, accompanied by popu- 
lation increases and technological 
developments, came a demand for 
educational assistance to help meet 
our many and varied societal obli- 
gations. Looking for a_ suitable 
institution to provide this leader- 
ship, it soon became apparent that 
the home of the “experts,” be con- 
sidered as the hub for further ex- 
pansion into the community. Edu- 
cation began to be looked upon as 
a many-faceted operation. True 


DR. D. J. GUZZETTA writes about 
the three separate areas of adult edu- 
cation served by the University of 
Akron, where he is Dean of the Eve- 
ning and Adult Education Division. 


—. 
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research and the dissemination of 
knowledge remained uppermost in 
the achievements of the university 
but gradually other areas of service 
began to assume positions of im- 
portance. Practical activities aimed 
at meeting the immediate needs 
and interests of our citizenry were 
gradually introduced on isolated 
campuses throughout the country. 


New and Different Roles 

The success of these early devia- 
tions from the traditional pattern of 
“art for art’s sake alone” resulted 
in widespread acceptance of new 
and different approaches to this 
changing concept of the role of 
the American university in our so- 
ciety. This was particul: uly true 
of urban area institutions of higher 
learning which found themselves 
besieged, in the midst of the rapid 
urbanization of America, with in- 
creasing demands upon the facil- 
ities of the universities. Municipal 
universities were created to help 
service these needs and evening 
divisions were established to pro- 
vide a variety of opportunities on 
an “off hour” pattern, including 
Saturdays. 

Educators soon realized that a 
new and different institution was 
finding its way among the univer- 
sity family. Programs of a less re- 
strictive nature and requiring a 
limited background began to be 
offered. These soon became iden- 
tified as non-credit courses to dis- 
tinguish them from the degree 
oriented courses. They met with 
such acceptance that varying seg- 


By D. J. GUZZETTA 


ments of the community began to 
urge these institutions to become 
educational-service agencies in 
many fields. 

The idea apparently took hold 
as evidenced by the interesting pat- 
tern of institutions found in the 
membership of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges today. 
What is even more rem: ackable is 
the fact that it is virtually impos- 
sible to find two alike in their his- 
torical development, present pro- 
grams or future direction. As an 
illustration of one of the more 
unique university evening division 
organizations, the University of 
Akron’s Evening and Adult Educa- 
tion Division represents a pattern 
that could very well set the pace. 

As an urban institution serving 
an area of more than 400,000 per- 
sons, The University of Akron has 
achieved significant recognition as 
an educational agency covering a 
wide range of adult needs. Its total 
part-time program, through the 
Evening and Adult Education Divi- 
sion of the University, is now re- 
ferred to as a “three-pronged adult 
education operation.” The services 
it now provides are perhaps not 
too different from those of other 
urban evening divisions, but its 
formal internal administrative struc- 
ture does single it out as a novel 
arrangement with three clearly de- 
fined areas of responsibility under 
the direct supervision of a Dean 
of the Division. 

Area One dates back to the in- 
ception of its program of evening 
credit courses in 1916. Starting with 
a first group of 105 students, this 
operation has gradually evolv ed in- 
to what is now referred to as The 
Evening College, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 2,500 stu- 
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dents each semester. Persons at- 
tending classes range in age from 
17 to 70. They enter for a wide 
variety of reasons, but for the most 
part, they are interested in taking 
credit courses designed to improve 
themselves on their jobs while at 
the same time working toward col- 
lege degrees. Many students attend 
Evening College classes to study 
for a certificate or a degree started 
in day school, while others plan to 
transfer to day classes later. An 
increasing number of persons com- 
plete their degree requirements en- 
tirely at night, which ‘is made 
possible by regular semester offer- 
ings of more than 175 courses. The 
traditional academic flavor of course 
work is rather rigidly maintained 
in this sub-division. 


Community College 


Area Two was organized in 1937 
with an enrollment of over 100. 
The name of Community College 
was adopted for this phase of op- 
eration since the objective was to 
meet community needs in many 
fields and in an informal manner. 
Over the years its program has de- 
veloped to the extent that it now 
includes 85 courses each semester 
under the categories of general 
education, business and industry, 
self-improvement and avocational. 

Community College courses are 
designed to meet spe cific needs and 
inte rests of those persons w ho pre- 
fer the shorter courses and who do 
not desire college credit. These 
courses, by and large, are con- 
ducted on the group conke erence or 
discussion basis and their value, like 
the credit courses, depends upon the 
interest, effort, and participation 
of the student. This general area 
also serves as an _ experimental 
phase of operation for varying 
classroom type courses. Lecture 
series and highly specialized courses 
are often co- sponsored by the Com- 
munity College and appropriate 
community agencies or organiza- 
tions. In short, this mechanism 
adds flexibility to the academic pro- 
gram of the University as a whole 
since the usual credit course pre- 
requisites are not required. 


Persons interested in immediate 
returns for their participation in 
these short-term, informal courses 
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find considerable satisfaction in de- 
voting less time to theory and more 
time to the application of advo- 
cated and _ tried principles. This 
teaching approach is the general 
pattern followed in the bulk of 
the courses offered through the 
Community College. 


The Institute for Civic 
Education 


Area Three identified as The In- 
stitute for Civic Education, pro- 
vides special services and programs 
to groups in a variety of fields. 
Established as a special section of 
the Evening and Adult Education 
Division in May, 1956, this phase 
offers three distinct types of edu- 
cational assistance. 

From time to time, in response 
to requests or inquiries from groups 
in the community, the Institute pro- 
motes and conducts conferences, 
workshops and_ institutes. Such 
large meeting programs are de- 
signed to meet specific and par- 
ticular needs of various groups, in- 
cluding business and __ industry, 
labor, women’s clubs, volunteer 
agencies, etc. These projects are 
carried on cooperatively with ap- 
propriate departments within the 
University and with the organiza- 
tion or groups initiating the request. 

As a further community service, 
the Institute makes available in- 
formation on speakers, films, re- 
cordings, pamphlets and _ other 
materials useful to chairmen and 
others responsible for planning 
group or organizational meetings. 
Information is also compiled and 
kept current on available consult- 
ants and resource persons who can 
provide valuable assistance and 
stimulation in conducting group 
meetings. 

As its third service, the Institute 
offers informal study and discus- 
sion programs in the general area 
of liberal adult education. In this 
form of higher education, individ- 
uals are provided the opportunity 
of meeting and discussing, in an 
informal ond friendly manner, those 
issues and problems having an en- 
during significance in such areas 
as economic affairs, political events, 
community responsibilities, family 
life education, and the humanities. 
In most instances, this type of pro- 


gram is held off-campus in rela- 
tively small groups, and in private 
homes where the atmosphere en- 
courages individual participation 
away from the formal arrangement 
found in the classroom. 


One can readily note the evolu- 
tionary process developing in the 
field of higher education at a typ- 
ical American urban institution. In 
keeping with the usual type of 
growth experienced by other insti- 
tutions in our society, this repre- 
sents an expansion of educational 
services horizontally as well as 
vertically. 


In this article the horizontal 
growth is of immediate interest 
since it is in this manner that the 
needs of the so-called “college 
irregulars” are being met. In many 
communities, it is becoming neces- 
sary for the prestige institutions of 
higher learning to take over the 
re sponsibility of integrating the post 
high school aiatoaal opportu- 
nities in terms of content, context, 
and leadership. Certainly, the full 
employment of the resources of 
knowledge and educational leader- 
ship available for the benefit of 
society at large and local com- 
munities in particular, should be 
channeled in an agency whose per- 
spective is all encompassing. 

In pursuit of this point of view, 
“community universities ” can very 
well create and foster easy accessi- 
bility to systematic learning through 
formal credit courses, informal 
short non-credit courses, informal 
off-campus “living room” discus- 
sion groups and workshops, confer- 
ences and institutes. The principal 
advantage in this kind of central- 
ization lies in the fact that the 
varied ways and means of meeting 
special adult problems may be ail- 
ministered more effectively for dis- 
semination to inte rested g groups. 

On the basis of our rapidly 
changing pattern of living in this 
growing, technologically special- 
ized society of ours, it is imperative 
that even the time-honored insti- 
tutions keep pace with these new 
directions. We are living in what 
might aptly be called an “anxious 
age” and as such we must provide 
additional means of coping with 
everyday problems. The idea of a 
twentieth century university being 
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a single, formal type unit of edu- 
cational experience aimed solely 
at earning a degree, is not realistic. 

No longer should we look abroad 
to emulate the work of foreign insti- 
tutions of higher learning without 
considering the implications of such 
action. Circumstances, stimulated 
by our emphasis on equal oppor- 
tunities for all, are forcing us to 
put the finishing touches on a 
unique type of educational citadel 
—a truly American university whose 
objective is to grow vertically 
through sound graduate educa- 
tional programs leading to ad- 
vanced degrees as well as horizon- 
tally so as to reach an audience of 
greater proportions whose needs 
are as urgent as the professionally- 
minded scholars. Perhaps an ap- 
propriate descriptive term for this 
kind of an educational develop- 
ment is “community educational 
service. This, I believe can be 
accomplished without in any way 
suggesting a dilution of the ivory- 
towered concept of the role of the 
university in our society, but yet 
expi anding its services to a v: ariety 
of rec ipients. 


As individuals in this highly 
complicated society, we play many 
roles. By the same token, our uni- 
versities must expand into other 
“non-traditional” channels and aim 
at meeting a variety of needs with- 
out sacrificing their educational 
stature. I am of the opinion that 
this can be effectively developed 
by our universities as is evidenced 
by the three-pronged program of- 
fered through the Evening and 
Adult Education Division of The 
University of Akron and _ similar 
urban institutions throughout the 
country. 

Historically, “off-pattern” educa- 
tional programs have usually been 
channeled in evening and/or adult 
education divisions of universities, 
and perhaps rightly so. In the past, 
the thinking of most university 
administrators and academicians 
has been that day divisions be 
solely concerned with the usually 
acce pte d formal degree course pro- 
gram and everything else be di- 
verted to the “catch-all” of the uni- 
versity-—the “off-hour, part time” 
evening and/or adult education 
divisions. Hence, these phases of 
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operation have been growmg rapid- 
ly, by accident as well as intent. 
However, in spite of the mixed 
feeling displayed by various uni- 
versity personnel, it seems to me 
that a service has been performed 
in that now it is possible to provide 
extended post high school educa- 
tional coverage, without in any way 
upsetting the historical role of 
the purely scholarly-research insti- 
tution. 

Certainly, the ty pe of university 
operation alluded to is not a pana- 
cea for meeting all of the educa- 
tional needs in our society, but it 
is a pattern well-worth considering 
as we attempt to adjust ourselves 
to a new mode of living being 
thrust upon us by an increasingly 
complicated day and age. 


Continuous Learning 
Continued from page 75 


are handled will greatly affect the 
happiness and stability of the aver- 
age family. It is surprising how 
many persons there are, even among 
the ay magus who need and 
vearn for help in one or more of 
these areas. 

How can adult education help 
young parents in child rearing? The 
one single area in which help is 
most urgently needed is in the tear- 
ing of children. It is here where 
the psychological insights discussed 
earlier are so essential. If young 
parents could be given a thorough 
understanding of these insights, and 
if they in turn could be helpe -d in 
applying them to the rearing of 
their children, a veritable revole- 
tion could be effected in our popu- 
lation within one generation! 

To bring this about, however, 
it will require a complete reorien- 
tation concerning the responsibil- 
ities of fathers. They must be led 
to see that rearing children is a 
matter of teamwork. The act of 
procreation, which results in child- 
birth, is a solemn contract to work 
together to bring the product of 
their act to full flower. It is as 
binding on the father as on the 
mother. 


Many of the special problems 
nentioned earlier can be traced 
Jirectly to the breaking of that 
ontract. Many a man who would 


not think of shirking his responsi- 
bility in carrying out a business or 
ordinary social contract, thinks 
nothing of neglecting to carry out 
the various duties required in rear- 
ing a child. 


Fathers are important in the 
socialization process. The love the 
child needs cannot be given by a 
pat on the cheek on the way in or 
out of the house. The sense of 
security which will help the child 
meet the vicissitudes of life can 
best be built as the child experi- 
ences the love and protection of 
his strong father in his frequent 
periods of need. The knowledge 
of, and familiarity with the outside 
world can best be given the child 
by the father, who in the child’s 
eyes is knowledgeable, skilled, and 
wise in such matters. In order for 
the child to develop a lasting ap- 
preciation of and respect for his 
father, he must see him frequently 
in various roles that will reveal him 
as a fully cooperating member of 
a parenti al team. 


In short, to explore the aptitude 

uniqueness of a child; to assist him 
to balance his psychological, emo- 
tional, and social growth with his 
chronological; to minimize the 
possibilities of traumatic experi- 
ences that may result in fixations; 
to take full advantage of the prin- 
ciple of conditioned response as 
the child develops; and to culti- 
vate those qualities of creativity, 
curiosity, and imagination, which 
will help instill in him a desire for 
learning throughout life, and help 
him to grow into a mature human 
being, requires the full time of 
both parents—cooperating in sea- 
son and out. 


Adult education can help pro- 
vide the opportunities for young 
adults to come into possession of 
the knowledges, skills, understand- 
ings, attitudes _ and ideals that will 
increase the kind of families indi- 
cated above. In order to do so, 
however, many adult educators and 
other interested persons must raise 
their sights, and widen their hori- 
zons concerning the purpose and 
scope of adult education; and 
deepen their conviction about its 
possibility to strengthen the power, 
cultivate all the human resources, 
and enrich the culture of our nation. 
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TRAINING COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT LEADERS 


By RICHARD FRANKLIN, JAMES AIKEN 


and FRANK SEHNERT 


4 \\ ] 
HAT we might do this morn- 


ing is to make some tentative plans 
for our next Town Meeting and 
try to get off to a good start, How 
does this sound to you?” The speak- 
er was the president of the Eldor- 
ado, Illinois, Community Develop- 
ment Association. 

Following the president's sug- 
gestion, the group of 20 divided 
into buzz groups to develop ideas 
for Eldorado’s first public meeting 
of the new year. 

The buzz sessions resulted in 
these ideas and recommendations: 
that industry might be emphasized 
to achieve community develop- 
ment; that a skit relating to some 
community project w ould dramatize 
problems ‘ahead and arouse inter- 
est; and that publicity should aim 
at bringing a large crowd to the 
meeting. "These ‘ideas were dis- 
cussed and appraised by the group 
in an effort to integrate them into 
a single plan, which then would be 
considered by the Eldorado Com- 
munity Deve lopment Association 
advisory council. 


AT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS’ UNI- 
VERSITY, Carbondale, a concerted 
effort is being made to utilize the 
resources of the university in helping 
surrounding communities develop for 
themselves a more cohesive social or- 
ganization. Such a project is described 
by the authors, Richard Franklin, 
James Aiken and Frank Sehnert, com- 
munity consultants at the university. 


september, 1957 


The unusual aspect of this meet- 
ing just described was that it did 
not take place in Eldorado. Instead, 
the group was working in a con- 
ference room on the Southe sm Illi- 
nois University campus as part of 
a leader training conference — the 
first such confere nce for committee 
and discussion chairmen and other 
leaders in community development 
programs in southern Illinois. 

The conference, experimental in 
nature and tone, grew out of a spe- 
cific need shared’ both by the peo- 
ple in Eldorado and the university's 
Department of Community Devel- 
opment, which had been giving 
consultant service to the city’s com- 
munity development effort. The 
original self-study phase of Eldora- 
do’s program had given way to the 
continuing action phase. Many 
achievements lay behind: an art 
center had been established; the 
city hall renovated; a Chamber of 
Commerce and Teen Town estab- 
lished; a park built; adult education 
classes begun; a labor relations 
council developed; and an indus- 
trial foundation organized to give 
financial support to the effort to 
bring new industry to the town. 


Climate of Cooperation 


Perhaps of more importance, the 
social climate had changed from 
one of separateness to one of greater 
cooperativeness which made com- 
munity action easier. But a long 


Describing an effective plan for 
improving leadership and developing 


an action team jor community growth 


road to a truly top- -flight community 
lav ahead. Most of the first officers 
and chairmen had gone out of office 
when a new group was elected. 
These new leaders needed a careful 
orientation to their jobs; training 
that would make them more com- 
petent to carry on and improve the 
program already underway. 

This was the need that spawned 
the Eldorado Community Develop- 
ment Leaders Conference. Taking 
proble ms expressed by the le aders 
in Eldorado, the $.I1.U. Community 
Development department staff un- 
dertook to design a training pro- 
gram that would help these leaders 
achieve greater social competence 
for the continuing study-action pro- 
gram in their community. 

The conference moved from the 
general to the specific. It got under 
wav with a lecture-forum on the 
philosophy of community develop- 
ment, with illustrations from El- 
dorado’s own experience. Both the 
talk and the following discussions 
in work groups brought out the 
barriers in modern urban socie ty 
that hinder the social unity neces- 
sary for a common attack upon com- 
munity weaknesses. Highlighted, 
too, was the concept of community 
development as the potential ability 
of a community to analyze and im- 
prove itself through democratic 
processes, embracing all groups 
and members of the community. 


This session was a “refresher” 
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for the Eldorado people and seemed 
to help prepare them mentally and 
psychologically to move into a 
panel analysis of the organizational 
structure keved to Eldorado's de- 
velopment. In general discussion 
considerable assessment was made 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Eldorado Community Deve lop- 
ment Association (including the 
advisory council, the executive com- 
mittee, and about 15 study-action 
committees ), and of possible ways 
to improve the structure and to in- 
crease community participation. 


The Committee Process 

Committee work is the core of 
the Eldorado program. For this 
reason the third session was de- 
voted to “How Committees Func- 
tion.” The central focus was upon 
increasing sensitivity to how any 
committee or group operates. A 
committee situation was fabricated 
for role-playing, and three work 
groups assigned to observe certain 
dimensions of the group process. 
\ systematic analysis was made of 
the role --plavying accompanied by a 
discussion of how a group observer 
might assist any committee to oper 
ate more effectively. The value of 
continuous evaluation came into 
the informal give-and-take of the 
participants. Summarizing this ses- 
sion, the film. “How to Lead a Dis- 
cussion,” was shown. 


The second day opened with the 
work groups pulling out individual 
leader's questions related to opera- 
tional tactics, techniques and pro- 
cedures. One such question was: 
“What can our committees do to 
make our presentation at the com- 
munity town meetings meaningful 
and stimulate community action?” 
Questions which each work group 
could not answer to its satisfaction 
were held for a panel of depart- 
ment staff members, who served 
throughout the conference as con- 
sultants and training leaders. Only 
a few questions could be dealt 
with, since one or two became so 
engrossing. A spontaneous role- 
playing scene helped to clarify pos- 
sible skills and approaches which 
could be used in handling certain 
problems. 

From this juncture on the em- 
phasis of the conference was upon 


planning. Small teams of commit- 
tee chairmen drew up tentative 
plans and procedures for action 
projects. Then a period was given 
to friendly criticism and the testing 
of these pk: ins by the entire confer- 
ence. Weak spots came to light 
as everyone joined in to sharpe n 
the suggested methods for commit- 
tee operation during the coming 
vear. 

To this point the training design 
originally developed by the staff 
had been followed fairly closely. 
The next-to-final meeting, however, 
was structured by the Eldorado 
people themselves, at their own re- 
quest. It was a pre-planning ses- 
sion for the next town meeting. 
The leaders, comprising a majority 
of the Eldorado Community De- 
velopment Association advisory 
council, had come to see the im- 
portance of getting off to a re- 
sounding start. They wanted to be- 
gin plans for the town meeting as 
part of their own training. 


Conference Results 


What were the results of this 
training conference? In the final 
evaluation and summary session, 
the participants listed five impor- 
tant gains: 

1. New enthusiasm for the job 
ahead, a kind of recharging of the 
participants’ social batte: ries and a 
clearer, wider vision of their com- 
mon tasks. 

2. Greater understanding of each 
other as individuals, for nearly 
three full days of training together 
had change d their perce ptions of 
each other. 

3. Actual practice in working 
together, which they felt would 
prove beneficial back in Eldorado. 

4. Knowledge of specific new 
methods such as varied program 
techniques, how to listen to others, 
and new approaches to the role of 
committee chairman or discussion 
leader. The value of constant 
awareness and observation of a 
group's proce dures, and evaluation 
of a group's productivity, were new 
insights. This resulted in a sense 
of better preparation and greater 
self-confidence. 

5. A deeper understanding of 
why community development in 
Eldorado is important, and of ways 


in which its goals may be achieved. 

The participants’ enthusiasm for 
their experience should not be con- 
strued to mean that this first train- 
ing conference was an undiluted 
success. The staff was conscious of 
certain weaknesses that need to be 
pointed out. One of these was in 
the planning procedure. While the 
initial idea for the conference had 
been shared by the Eldorado peo- 
ple, .closer consultation with them 
as the training design took form 
undoubtedly would have trimmed 
it closer to the expectations and 
needs of the participants. For the 
most part, they arrived at the Uni- 
versity not knowing what was in 
store for them. 


Too Diversified Program 


Another shortcoming probably 
was the omnibus nature of the 
conference program. It roamed 
widely, but too little time was 
spent on any one major subject. 
Group le -adership skills for example, 
were touched upon only briefly, al- 
though the proper use of certain 
te chnique s was implied in the anal- 
ysis of how a group operates. 

The fact that a few of the mem- 
bers of the Eldorado Community 
Development Association advisory 
council could not attend created 
problems. Those who did attend 
thus faced the subseque nt difficulty 
back home of being joined in mee t- 
ings and proje cts by colleagues 
whe had not shared the training 
experience and its accompanying 
benefits. 

On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that a significant num- 
ber of persons came from the one 
community. This training experi- 
ence gave them an opportunity to 
create a cohesive, mutually-sup- 
portive action team to work within 
the frame of an on-going, commu- 
nity-centered program. And they 
had an immediate outlet for their 
new skills and knowledge. 

A number of other positive 
aspects of the conference were evi- 
dent to the staff. The conference 
program was in the context of the 
“real life” Eldorado; the training 
derived from actual problems and 
attainable goals. This probably ex- 
plains why the experience had such 
Continued on page 93 
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INTERRELATION 


QO, of the goals of adult educa- 
tion should be to heighten and in- 
crease awareness of and sensitivity 
to the world around us. 

The teachers of the creative art 
courses of the Cheltenham Adult 
School in Elkins Park, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, had for some time 
realized the great lack of keen, 
sensuous perceptive power on the 
part of their students when in- 
structing them in the respective 
subjects of painting, sculpture, poe- 
try, music or the dance. Actually, 
the development of this power is 
one of the main concepts which 
the teachers of these subjects have 
to convey to their classes; that is, 
to get students truly to see, hear, 
and feel before they can execute 
any creative work. 

It was felt that a program de- 
voted to the interrelation of the 
arts and projected in a dynamic 
manner would greatly enhance 
these powers of pe srception. Such a 
program would demonstrate to the 
students of these classes that cer- 
tain fundamental forms and forces, 
as well as basic philosophical, aes- 
thetic and emotional qualities, are 
common to all the arts and always 
have been. 

Movement, color and form or 
structure are inherent, vital parts 
of the technique of all the creative 
arts, while the basic human emo- 
tions of love, fear, hate, joy, pathos 
and spirituality are what the artists 


BERNARD A. KOHN is an instructor 
in painting and music at the Chelten- 
ham Adult School in Elkins Park, ¢ 
suburb of Philadelphia. He describes 
a program intended to develop keen 
perceptive power as a preliminary to 
creative work. 


VS 


september, 1957 


Undoubtedly there are many 
other imaginative programs in 
liberal adult education being 
carried on in schools and col- 
leges around the country. Write 
us about yours! 


of all ages, from the | 
drawings to Stravinsky, 
to express through the use of these 
techniques, each in their own me- 
dia. 


Lascaux cave 
have tried 


While all these teachers often 
had referred to and used the other 
arts to stimulate their students or 
illustrate a particular point in their 
respective teaching of one of the 
arts, it had been done in a casual 
way as the opportunity arose and 
not as part of a planned program. 

It was hoped, therefore, that by 
presenting this type of a program, 
demonstrating the interrelations of 
the arts to the adult students of all 
the creative art classes, their curi- 
osity and interest in the forms other 
than those they were studying, 
would be aroused. The work they 
were doing would also greatly ben- 
efit, their vision would be broad- 
ened, their sensitivity heightened 
and their lives enriched. 

These, then, were the motivating 
ideas which were talked about 
rather generally and vaguely among 
a few of the f faculty during ‘the past 
year or so. The ideas se camel good, 
but as always, the problem was to 
present them clearly and put them 
into practical exe cution, especially 
when such abstract feelings and 
thoughts are represented. 

Several most enjoyable meetings 
of the five teachers concerned took 
place at their respective homes. 


OF THE ARTS 


By BERNARD KOHN 


The discussions at these meetings 
were most penetrating, exciting, 
and stimulating to the teachers he 
helped clarify our own thoughts in 
this and other areas, as well as con- 
tributing new ideas and thoughts 
which we could put to further use 
in our work. The president of the 
Cheltenham Adult School, Mrs. 
Robert Weil, acted the part of the 
informed layman and moderator in 


these discussions. 


Many suggestions came forth at 
these sessions. Should the various 
classes visit each other on special 
nights to see how the other half 
lives, so to speak? But this was 
ruled out as being too disturbing 
and interrupting to their own proj- 
ects. Should the teachers be ex- 
changed between the classes and 
act as visiting lecturers? This also 
was not considosed advantageous 
for similar reasons. Other ‘idons 
were presented, until it was finally 
decided to set aside a special night 
and present a try-out program de- 
voted solely to the subject of the 
interrelation of the arts. The pro- 
gram would include slides, music, 
a dancing group, and poetry read- 
ing with ‘cach teacher pointing out 
in “his subject the basic and funda- 
mental techniques and emotional 
or expressive qualities common to 
all the arts and how these were 
formed and appeared in each. 

Although we were on our way, 
it was only the beginning. Many 
problems had to be worked out. 
The subject is as broad as life itself 
and only a small part could be 
touched upon in a two-hour pro- 
gram. A college semester easily 
could be devoted to the study of 
rhythm as it is used in various art 
forms, and yet this most important 
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certainly should be illus- 
trated in one of the evenings. 

Next, should we concentrate on 
the technical aspects or introduce 
the emotional and philosophical as 
well? Inasmuch as this program 
was intended to be a stimulus, a 
to further interest the stu- 
dents, we decided to try the impos- 
sible and mix up the emotional, 
aesthetic and technical phases of 
the arts but develop them around 
three main areas: (1) simplicity, 
How, movement; (2) syncopation 
and rhythm; and (3) spirituality- 
religious quality. 

It Was now ne cessary to choose 
the material to illustrate most em- 
phatically these three areas. All of 
us were of the opinion that such 
material should dramatize these 
points, be rather apparent, but by 
no means obvious. 


phase 


teaser, 


( 
2 


Contemporary Works Used 


With this thought in mind, works 
in the contempor: iry idiom were 
given preference because they 
would interpret such qualities in 
the spirit of the era in which we 
live, as well as increase the under- 
standing of and familiarity with 
such works. This latter facet, the 
teachers felt from their experience 
with the classes, was greatly 
needed. : 

Examples of each art form were 
to be presented in each of the three 
areas, but the sequence of such 
presentation was to be different in 
order to vary the pace and to better 
show, at the same time, the similari- 
ties as well as the contrasts in each 
medium. 

How closely art forms mesh was 
shown in the program given on 
December 15, 1956, by five mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Chel- 


tenham Township Adult School. 


The teachers participating were 
those who taught the subjects of 
painting, poetry, 
sculpture, 

The remarks made by each in- 
structor to point out the particular 
theme in each area were neither 
written in advance nor read at the 
performance, but were impromptu, 
in order to retain spontaneity and 
informality. The dancing was done 
by a charming group of young girl 
dance students. The slides of the 
sculpture and the paintings re- 
mained on the screen during the 
playing of the music and dancing 
to obtain simultaneous visual and 
aural reactions of the audience. 

Although no rehearsal had taken 
place, the eve nings of talk and dis- 
cussion among the members of the 
faculty had produced a real feeling 
of empathy. The result was thé it 
each teacher ke »pt in mind the moti- 
vating idea and pointed his or her 
remarks so that his colle sagues could 
use some of the information when 
their turn came. For example, 
while discussing “Les Trois Musi- 
ciens” the painting instructor, in 
addition to showing the more ap- 
parent rhythmic, jazz quality, 
pointed out the subtle linear ef- 
tects. Thus, the teacher of music 
could easily illustrate how this 
quality was obtained in music by a 
jagged saxophone solo in the open- 
ing bars ot “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps.” 

A dramatic moment occurred 
when the Beethoven Ninth was be- 
ing played and with each different 
mood or key in the music, the pic- 
ture on the screen was changed 
from the “Pieta” of Miche langelo 
to the one by Rouault. A little 


music . dance and 


. good theater of this kind never 


hurts, and drives home more clearly 
the ideas involved. 


From the reaction and response 
of the audience we believe we ac- 
complished some part of what we 
were striving for. If any other 
adult educators have a program of 
this nature in mind, we suggest 
that the teachers explore commu- 
nity resources to find: (1) available 
original art works; (2) slides of 
paintings and sculpture; (3) dance 
instructors and groups working in 
this medium; (4) available record- 
ings and record libraries; (5) books 
on poetry, particularly contem- 
porary works; and (6) books on 
art interpretation. 

Among useful books are: On the 
Spiritual in Art by Kandinsky 
( Guggenheim F oundation ); Poetics 
of Music by Stravinsky (Vintage); 
The Mirror of Art by B Baudelaire 
( Doubleday Anchor ); ‘Emotion and 
Meaning in Music by Meyer (Chi- 
cago University ); Six Non-lectures 
by E. E. Cummings (Harvard Uni- 
versity ) ; Philosophy of Modern Art 
by Herbert Read ( Meridian 
Books ). 

We are planning more such pro- 
grams but do not intend now to 
make this a regular course. At 
present, we want to keep the whole 
idea more on an informal and spon- 
taneous basis, so it will not lose its 
freshness or become repetitious. 
The faculty members will spend 
more evenings in discussion and 
talk, and when we come up with 
other approaches on the subject of 
the interrelation of the arts, it is 
altogether possible that the next 
program or programs will be sched- 
uled. We hope and believe we 
have introduced to those who at- 
tended the first program a feeling 
of what E. E. Cummings meant 
when he said “always the beautiful 
answer who asks a more beautiful 
question.” 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


On November 18 through 21, 
ence Center, 


at the 


University of California Extension’s new Lake Arrowhead Confer- 
AEA will conduct its second annual Community Leadership Training Institute. 


This will 


be jointly sponsored by the AEA, the School of Education and the University Extension Division of the 
University of California, and the 


Division of 


Adult Education Services of the NEA. 


Similar to the first annual Community Leadership Training Institute at Pleasantville, New Jersey, last 
November, this Institute will stress improvement of understanding and leadership in community and group 


situations. 
in a variety of ways. 


a~ 
— 
— 


It would be of value to the 


For further information write to Dr. 


broad field of adult educators who must work with community groups 


Leland P. Bradford, 


AEA Washington office. 


adult leadership 
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What's Your Line? 


Continued from page 72 

“Human relations” already seems 
to be out of fashion for him and 
there is some apprehension about 
what lies over the educational hori- 
zon to take its place. Perhaps he 
is not just to be a good, under- 
standing fellow, after ‘all, but 
“broad- gauged” as well, whatever 
that means. These examples may 
be extreme, but not unfairly so, | 
think. They do point to the aed 
for trying to add to our job of role 
training some aspects of liberal 
education that may help people un- 
derstand what is happening to 
them, and that will help them to 
achieve some measure of independ- 
ence from superficial changes in 
social role expectations, that will 
help them become self-cultivating 
men and women. 


All very well, you say, and there 
is none so eager as we are to do 
the kind of liberal education that 
everyone says we ought to do, and 
that we believe is important, too. 
But, how do you do it, and carry 
on with the job that has to be done 
to meet the peoples’ expectation 
and need? 


This would be a good place for 
the kind of resounding generali- 
ties that show people a path to the 
stars, and then neglect to provide 
even the ghost of a ladder to get 


there. But if I did not have the 
vaguest idea of how to go about 
liberalizing the garden variety of 
vocational or sole education, I 
would have no business urging that 
you do it. There are some clues, 
though, I think, to a solution of the 
problem, and it is important that 
we consider them. 


Offer Liberal Studies 


One way to meet the problem 
is to attack it frontally. There is 
evidence of an astonishing amount 
of readiness among pe ople who 
have, till now, been unsatisfied 
with anything but pure, direct, vo- 
cational training, to accept doses 
of liberal education. I could cite 
a number of examples, but the one 
closest to my expe rience is a two- 
week institute in liberal studies 
conducted e xperimentally last sum- 
mer at Vassar College in coopera- 


september, 1957 


tion with the National Secretaries 
Association. The group of about 
25 women were mature persons 
who had proved they were first- 
rate secretaries by passing the stiff 
examinations entitling them to a 
CPS certificate. They were accus- 
tomed to taking courses of all kinds 
that had direct bearing on their 
occupation, and attracted by the 
idea of forgetting their work for 
two weeks, ‘ond exploring intellec- 
tual vistas they only vaguely knew 
about. 

Nor was it easy. Three seminars 
a day, for two weeks; one on public 
issues, one on psychology, one on 
literature and art. Add to this, eve- 
ning sessions with choreographers, 
dancers, folk singers, political sci- 
entists, a trip to Tanglewood for an 
afternoon of music and a talk with 
Aaron Copland afterward, a visit 
to Lewis Mumford’s house and a 
discussion of architecture, and 
other excursions. Eighteen hours a 
day, and no shop talk. 


Modern Equivalent Needed 


No one can claim that this was 
the equivalent of four years in a 
liberal arts college, but there is 
ample evidence that, for some of 
the women who attended, a foun- 
dation for further self-education 
was laid, that most of them gained 
a heightened awareness of self and 
a willingne ss to accept experiences 
they might previously have re- 
jected. Best of all, the Association 
is itself planning a similar institute 
this coming summer. 

But, suppose programs of this 
sort are entirely beyond one’s re- 
serve of energy or resources. Can 
anything be done to liberalize ex- 
isting programs of vocational, or 
how-to-do-it training? My friend 
Cy Houle is fond of pointing out 
that while it is possible to teach 
plumbing liberally, it is a lot more 
rewarding to get the plumber to 
take a class in Shakespeare or Aris- 
totle. I have always suspected that 
it is not at all easier, if we could 
only figure out how to do the first. 
What tow ideas I have I would 
like to pass along to you for what 
they are worth; I am sure of only 
one thing about any of them, that 
is that they prob: ibly require first- 
rate teaching. 


The first idea is that we need a 
modern equivalent of the old for- 
mulation of the liberal arts as a 
set of skills. The arts, or skills, 
which only the freeman was per- 
mitted to pursue were grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy. But 
these are skills of vicarious living, 
of symbolic experience, to make a 
cultured person in a sté ible society. 
Perhaps our modern addition, for 
an age which sometimes moves too 
quickly for us, is a skill which ap- 
plies directly to the understanding 
of our own direct experie nce, the 
skill of learning itself. Because, 
though we learn something almost 
every minute of our lives, this does 
not mean that we know consciously 
and skillfully how to learn from 
our own experience, how to ab- 
stract useful generalizations from 
the things deat happen to us, how 
to know when to remain cautious 
and draw no conclusions at all. 


Specifically, this means that no 
matter what we teach, from ac- 
counting to better methods of pest 
control, we can, if we wish, also 
teach something about how one 
goes about the job of learning any- 
thing, And, it must be t taught con- 
sciously and deliberately; people 
do not “catch” the ability to learn 
well in the learning process. 

The second idea is that when 
one is dealing with a specific set 
of problems of role adjustment, 
whether economic or social, it may 
be possible to develop systemé ati- 

cally teaching methods which lead 
particips ints beyond the specific to 
expanded worlds of meaning. | can 
suggest only three possible ways of 
doing this but I suspect that if ye 
only set ourselves to the task « 
thinking the problem through le 
are many possible formulations. 


First, where possible, one can 
arrange the learning situation so 
that connections are revealed be- 
tween the specific skill under con- 
sideration and principles or gener- 
alizations which apply not only to 
this specific but to others; or, con- 
nections with other organized fields 
of knowledge may be revealed. Ex- 
ample: if one were conducting a 
program for dress designers, noth- 
ing much would be accomplished 


Continued on page 89 
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“Miss Wil Lou” Gray 
PROFILE OF A LEADER 


By LOUISE JONES DU BOSE 


; the highway in what 
used to be the Columbia Army 
Airbase in Lexington County, 
South Carolina, are posted signs 
reading, “Opportunity School— 
Why Stop Learning?” Those who 
know Miss Wil Lou Gr: iy, director 
of the school since its founding, 
have no doubt that the wording is 
her suggestion. 

Aphorisms, advice, pictures of 
notables, along with house rules, 
are tacked up on the corridor walls. 
These constant reminders of other 
people, other places, and other 
minds are further proof of what 
Miss Wil Lou calls her “practical 
idealism.” It is this element in her 
dynamic persistency that he ‘Ipe ra 
create South Carolina’s unique in- 
stitution—the Opportunity School 
—offering educational opportuni- 
ties tor men and women, boys and 
girls, from primer to high school. 

Out of her own deep convictions 
and creative imagination, the mod- 
ern school has developed in a par- 
ticularly consistent design that took 
shape some 54 years ago when she 
began teaching in a one-room ram- 
shackle country school house. 

Miss Wil Lou, having celebrated 
her seventy-fourth birthd: iy, is offi- 
cially re tiring as soon as a successor 
can be found. But, can an atomic 
rocket stop of its own accord? Miss 
Wil Lou has been jet-propelled for 
more than five decades. 

Only a few months ago her plan 
for the Opportunity School, the first 
state-supported boarding school for 
adults of both sexes, was finally 
completed. Early in 1957 the state 
legislature aia a bill creating 


LOUISE JONES DU BOSE is Direc- 
tor, University of South Carolina Press. 
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the South Carolina Opportunity 
School. 

Now, in the school’s administra- 
tion building, Miss Wil Lou pre- 
sides as educator, guardian angel, 
father confessor, friend and source 
of inspiration to students. Her pri- 
vate apartment, once the surgicé il 
ward of the base, is homelike, with 
family pieces of mahogany and 
rosewood furniture, portraits, 
highly polished silver services and 
imported rugs. 

Seated in this retreat, Miss Wil 
Lou examined a sheaf of clippings 
in her lap. 

“For goodness sake,” she ob- 
served in amazement, “have all 
these things happened to me?” 

“You know the Opportunity 
School really grew out of my ex- 
periences when I was teaching in 
a little one-room school up in Lau- 
rens County, where I was born. 
Of course, I wasn't thinking of 
such a thing then, and really, no- 
body had ever heard of anything 
like our Opportunity School.” 

Miss Wil Lou’s teaching experi- 
ence started on a hot September 
day in 1903. The unpainted box- 
like room had hand-hewn benches, 
doors and windows open to the 
elements and insects, and a_ pot- 
bellied stove, she recalls. There 
were nine pupils to start with, but 
the number increased to 55 when 
cotton picking was finished. 

Adventures in learning continued 
through this first year and follow- 
ing years while Miss Wil Lou was 
a country te sacher. Les arning that 
a $100 prize was offered box the 
school showing the most improve- 
ment, she used skillful persuasion 
to have some rebuilding done, but 
there was no money left for paint. 


She went to an uncle who oper- 
ated a grist mill. He was too busy— 
or so rw thought—but before long 
he had stoppe d the machinery, 
bought the paint, and set out with 
his niece. 

“There was just enough paint for 
two sides,” Miss Wil lox remem- 
bers, “so he painted the part that 
would show in the picture to be 
submitted for the $100 prize. I knew 
if I could get two sides done, the 
rest of the paint would come from 
somewhere.” 

The prize was won and the rest 
of the building was painted. 

Although keenly interested in the 
problems of rural education, Miss 
Wil Lou wanted to teach history— 
in a college. To prepare herself 
she entered Vanderbilt, and con- 
tinued graduate study at Columbia 
University for her maste rs degre se. 

When she was ready to teach she 
found herself faced with a choice 
between a position as_ history 
teacher in a college in Missouri, 
or one as county supervisor of rural 
schools in Laurens County. 

“I want to teach history,” she 
stated to an uncle, one day. 

“But wouldn't you rather make 
history,” he asked quietly. 

And make history she did. For 
four years she battered about the 
red clay roads of the county, apply- 
ing her own school program to the 
country communities throughout 
her territory. 

She started an experimental farm 
where fall potatoes were planted as 
a social event. She established 
series of lyceum lectures, roping 
in professors from South Carolina 
colleges as well as such personages 
as Dr. Seaman Knapp, agricultural 
pioneer. 
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She organized school improve- 
ment associations, instituted the 
Monthly School Journal, set up 
night schools for parents of pupils. 

With her rural program operat- 
ing smoothly, she returned to Co- 
lumbia for further study. From 
there she went to Maryland as state 
supervisor of rural schools. 

But South Carolina still needed 
her, and Miss Wil Lou was per- 
suaded to return as a field worker 
for the state’s Illiteracy Commis- 
sion. A few months after she started 
this project, the state legislature 
created a division of adult educa- 
tion under the State Superintend- 
ent of Education, and appropriated 
$25,000 for its support. 


Work Is Recognized 

During the 28 years that Miss 
Wil Lou was State Supervisor of 
Adult Schools, her work was recog- 
nized here and abroad. She was 
called to Oklahoma in 1924 to assist 
in establishing a program there. 
In 1936 she went to Newfound- 
land for a similar project. Scores of 
delegations from every continent 
have visited her in South Carolina 
to learn about her schools. 

Among the vast accomplishments 
of her service as Supervisor of 
Adult Schools, the Opportunity 
School stands out as the highlight. 
The name itself indicates the crea- 
tive imagination which entered into 
its founding. The dignity and worth 
of human individuals, their large 
and uncultivated possibilities, all 
were considerations in selecting the 
name “opportunity” instead of a 
derogatory or static term. 

It was to rescue some of the 
women and girls from the endless 
monotony and heavy drudgery of 
household chores that Miss Wil 
Lou set up the first session of what 
was to develop into the Opportu- 
nity School. It opened in 1921 at 
Tamassee, in the South Carolina 
mountains, and was an_instanta- 
neous success. 

The following summer a similar 
school was held at Lander. The 
next year there was a school for 
men at Erskine. For the next ten 
years the school continued its peri- 
patetic existence, as funds _per- 
mitted. In 1931 it was located at 
Clemson College. 
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Miss Wil Lou Gray 


MISS WIL LOU HONORED 


Miss Wil Lou Gray, founder of 
the South Carolina Opportunity 
School, has received many well- 
earned honors for her work in be- 
half of adult education. Graduated 
from Columbia College, Columbia, 
S. C., in 1903, she later attended 
Vanderbilt College and received 
her M.A. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. She was awarded an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree from 
Wofford College in 1947. 

Ever active in national organiza- 
tions in the education field, Miss 
Wil Lou was given the Algernon- 
Sidney Sullivan Award by the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1937, 
and chosen “Woman of the Year” 
by Pilot International in 1946. She 
was awarded a Certificate of Merit 
in 1949 by the S. C. State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College; 
and received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the American Le- 
gion in 1950. She was the only 
woman to be nominated for the 
South Carolina “Man of the Half 
Century” awards. 

With her numerous activities she 
also found time to write a text, 
Elementary Studies in Civics, and 
to co-author two others, Opening 
the Door to Reading, and A World 
Reader—A Geography for Adults. 
Articles about her work have ap- 
peared in many national period- 
icals. 


The first summer at Clemson be- 
came significant for an experiment 
conducted by Dr. William S. Gray 
of the University of Chicago and 
Dr. J. W. Tilton of Yale Univer- 
sity, with a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

These two educators were con- 
cerned with the progress made by 


adults in their study programs, and 
the advantages and limitations of 
instruction at various levels of ca- 
pacity and achievement. Three 
groups of pupils were selected to 
participate: (1) the functionally 
illiterate; (2) those with meager 
education, but literate; and (3) an 
advanced section with widely dif- 
ferent needs. It was found that the 
four weeks of schooling for the first 
group equalled 3.9 school months 
in the usual public graded system; 
for the second group 7.5 months; 
and for the third group 9.5 months. 

Meanwhile, men and women, 
with their families, had been en- 
rolled at Clemson. Three genera- 
tions in attendance at one session 
was not unusual. 

Great events during the early 
years of the school were pilgrim- 
ages organized by Miss Wil Lou. 
Historic sites were visited and trips 
made to New York and Washing- 
ton. 

When the G.I. bill was passed 
permitting service men and women 
to resume their interrupted educa- 
tion following World War II, Miss 
Wil Lou recognized its great value 
and set about looking for a per- 
manent location for the Opportu- 
nity School. The former army air- 
base was selected. 

When the school opened for a 
full nine-months session, plus sum- 
mer school and conferences, Miss 
Wil Lou gave up her position with 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion and became full-time director. 


Purposes of School 


Ten years later, Miss Wil Lou 
wrote this report concerning the 
school’s program: 

“Today the permanent Opportu- 
nity School, with dormitories for 
men and women and fine teaching 
facilities, has four basic purposes— 
objectives which have been crystal- 
lized by more than 35 years of 
planning and executing an effective 
program for adults who did not 
complete elementary or high school 
education during youth. 

“It provides year-round training 
for ambitious adults interested in 
continuing their elementary or high 
school education or in taking a 
refresher course for college. 

“It provides regular night classes 
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for none-resident students who can 
devote only leisure time to study. 

“It serves as a center for pro- 
fessional groups wishing to hold 
conferences or workshops. 

“It eg a0 with other agen- 
cies in providing basic education 
courses, particularly for the physi- 
Ci ully handicapped. 

“The course of study has devel- 
oped with the passing years, ex- 
panding along with improvements 
in educational outlook and meth- 
ods, but the broad objectives have 
not changed at all. 

“The school seeks as earnestly 
as ever to bring its students an 
awakening of self-faith, new stand- 
ards of personal growth, improved 
personality, desire for home im- 
proveme nt and home owne rship, a 
culture pattern which includes a 
desire for education, high health 
standards and practices, better food 
habits, and new appreciation of 
the arts, nature, orderly living, citi- 
zenship, personal relationships. 

“Combined with the school’s 
academic aims and achievements, 
accent on personal traits, like those 
listed, results in the development 
of a better informed, better quali- 
fied citizen.” 


Standardized Tests 

Describing the operation of the 
school, Miss Wil Lou said a stand- 
ardized achievement test is given 
each student when he enters. As a 
result, the student is placed at the 
level of instruction which best suits 
his previous attainment and ability 
to progress. These values are re- 
assessed from time to time to en- 
able the student to advance as 
rapidly as his ability and industry 
warrant. Such standardized tests 
make it possible for the student to 
receive credit not only for pre- 
vious formal education, but also for 
knowledge acquired from experi- 
ence elsewhere. 

Through the vears it has been 
found that intelligent, ambitious, 
industrious students over 21 have 
averaged approximately a_ year’s 
progress in each three ‘months. 


The basic skills of education— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, citizenship—still hold their po- 
sitions as the most important single 
effort of the Opportunity School's 


teaching program. However, the 
school today offers courses which 
lead to a high school certificate, 
through a state-administered test, 
and various other courses in spe- 
cialized fields such as art and ce- 
ramics, commerce and manual arts. 

The school also awards diplomas 
to those who qualify for high school 
certificates and demonstrate addi- 
tional proficiency in South Caro- 
lina history, English and _ citizen- 
ship. 

Besides the usual courses in the 
curriculum, the Opportunity School 
offers instruction in art and ce- 
ramics, woodwork, home econom- 
ics, Red Cross nursing, child 
growth and development, and nurs- 
erv school. Religious activities of 
the school also are important. 


Special Courses 


“The Opportunity School shows 
how a lot of different agencies can 
work together,” Miss Wil Lou com- 
mented. 

While the state provides the 
plant and instruction, the pupils 
have to furnish their own board, 
lodging and tuition. Many organ- 
izations have contributed scholar- 
ships and it is customary for pupils 
to find outside employment to help 
pay expenses. All are required to 
work in various capacities at the 
school for six hours a week in order 
to keep down the cost of operation. 

The success of pupils who have 
attended the Opportunity School 
is an ever-present source of delight 
to Miss Wil Lou. She inquires in 
detail about the health and happi- 
ness of former students. She may 
forget appointments, mislay her car 
keys, disregard hats and gloves, but 
she remembers her pupils and re- 
joices in their success. 

Their appreciation for her work 
is shown in the many letters she 
receives. One woman wrote, “A 
miracle happened Sunday, but few 
people realized it. To the audience 
there at the theater I was just one 
of the people getting a diploma. 
How could they know that God 
was in the background?” 

Another, who came with her five- 
vear-old son for a month wrote, 

“For ten years I had stifled my 
desires for more knowledge and 
oncentrated on being a good wife 


and mother, but for 30 days I had 
the chance to absorb as much 
learning as I desired... . : All dur- 
ing the month, Miss Gray, you 
showed us that we were not just 
human beings, but that we were 
individuals; and that although we 
were not all endowed with the 
same possibilities, we could polish 
our good points so bright that our 
bad ones would be ov erlooke d. It 
didn't take me long to learn that a 
person is never handicapped until 
he thinks he is.” 


Portrait Is Painted 


For her work in adult education, 
Miss Wil Lou has received appre- 
ciation not only from pupils, but 
from many other individuals and 
organizations. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Opportunity School 
employed an artist to paint her 
portrait to be placed in the school. 

In June the state legislature ob- 
served “Wil Lou Gray Day” honor- 
ing her as she formally pre- 
sented the deed to the Opportunity 
School's valuable property to the 
governor. 

Now, after 54 years of helping 
people to realize their potential 
through adult education, she is 
retiring. 

Asked what she will do now, 
Miss Wil Lou smiled. “Oh, I’m 
going to organize and help a group 
that the American Association of 
University Women is interested in. 
We'll have a Senior Citizens Guild 
in South Carolina. 

“You know, when people retire 
they still have a lot of sense. We 
need to use the skills of older peo- 
ple. First, we'll tie in with the 
Opportunity School. Men and 
women can renew the skills they 
have had as hobbies, or they can 
learn new skills. ; 

“Oh, yes! I plan to get up tours 
for older people—sight- seeing 
tours. A lot of them have wanted 
to go places and see things all 
their lives—we want to give them 
a chance. I am planning to take 
a group to Europe next summer.” 

Suspicion regarding her “retire- 
ment” should have been aroused 
last January. She took part in a 
two-day conference at the Oppor- 


tunity School on “Live Long and 
Like It!” 


adult leadership 
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What's Your Line 
Continued from page 85 
by pointing out that hoop skirts 
were developed for a French queen 
who did not wish her pregnancy 
to be known; that is mere historical 
oddity. But if valid generalizations 
can be drawn between historical 
eras and fashion, such a connection 
is liberal; or if students are led to 
discuss the puzzling sociological 
evidence of an apparently rigid 
cycle of dress fashions, a vand con- 
nection with sociological principle 
will have been accomplished. 
Second, one can help people ex- 
amine the conse quences of activities 
which are routinely undertaken as 
part of either an economic or social 
role. These may be of several 
kinds: personal consequences, the 
effect of policies on psychological 
or moral states of individuals who 
follow them, and_ social conse- 
quences, the effect on the public 
or on institutions. I, for one, would 
very much like to invade a meeting 
of physicians discussing learnedly 
the possibility of a polio epidemic 
7g year, to suggest that they ought 
» be discussing also the conse- 
palit to their profession and to 
their society of the decision to re- 
strict the administration of polio 
shots to private practice. I suspe ct 
that the liberal education of physi- 
cians is likely to be the only thing 
which may save them from a dark 
future which only a reader of Greek 
tragedies is able to imagine. 
Third, one can help people free 
themselves by expanding the mean- 
ing of what they are learning. 
Sometimes this meaning has emo- 
tional overtones; a course on je w- 
elry-making can shift from a con- 
cern with making pretty things to 
an involvement with the meaning 
of craftsmanship, and why it is im- 
portant for us sometimes to take 
infinite care about producing some- 
thing which has no economic util- 
ity. Sometimes meaning can relate 
to moral problems: what are the 
ethics of leadership in the commu- 
nity; does being a leader mean that 
I must find ways of manipulating 
people to do the things which they 
really should do for their own 
good? To explore the meanings of 
one’s social roles is pe thaps_ the 
most liberating exercise available. 
This is a halting beginning on a 
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very large problem. But some- 
where a beginning has to be made 
systematically to explore the ways 
in which we can make men more 
free at the same time that we are 
meeting needs for education which 
they deeply feel. We must find 
ways of making actual the hopes of 
social observers like Wright Mills, 
when he says: “To train someone 
to operate a lathe or to read and 
write is pretty much an education 
of skill; to evoke from someone an 
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copies 


understanding of what they really 
want out of life or to debate with 
them stoic, Christian, and humanist 
ways of living, is pretty much a 
clear-cut oducetion of values. But 
to assist in the birth among a group 
of people of those cultural and 
social and political and technical 
sensibilities which would make 
them genuine members of a genu- 
inely lecel public—this is at once 
a training in skills and an education 
of values.” 
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A spokesman said there are 
still approximately 10 million 
adult illiterates in the country 
and termed this a national dis- 
grace and waste of human re- 


sources. 
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Elect of the 
current President-Elect. 

Mr. Klein's career as a 
cation Finance and the 
tion Association. 


In announcing the results of the 


dean of the 
the AEA Elections Committee, 


So that members can have a complete 


roster of their representatives the follow- 
ing list includes “holdovers” as well as 
elected officers and delegates. 
Those continuing in office from previous 
A complete tabula- 
all candidates for 
office and executive committee positions 
will be carried in a future issue. 


new ly 


elections are starred. 


tion of votes cast for 


OFFICERS 
°President: Mrs. Grace T. 
Associate Executive Secretary, 


Stevenson, 

American 
Library Association, Chicago 

President-Elect: Philip Klein, Presi- 
dent, Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Vice-President: Leslie E. Brown, Dean 
of Administration, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve | niversity, Cleveland 

Secretary: Edna Sommerfeld, District 
Extension Supervisor, Home Economics, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

° Treasurer: Warren Cannon, McKinsey 
& Company, Inc., Chicago 

*Past President: Elbert W. Burr, Mon-; 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Region IT (Mass., R.I., Conn., N.H. 
t., Maine )—Sigrid Edge, Library School, 

Simmons College, Boston (60) 

° Region IT (New York )—Gunnar Dyb- 
wad, National Association for Retarded 
Children, New York City (°59) 

° Region lll ( Penn., N.J.) — Rose 
Cologne, Penn. State University (°58) 

Region IV (Va., W. Va., Del., Md., 
D.C.)—Richard Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore (60) 
*Region V (Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., 
Puerto Rico)—Coolie Verner, Florida 


State University, 

*Region VI 
James Arnold, 
Knoxville (759) 


) Tallahassee (’58) 
(N.C., S.C., Tenn., Ky.) 


University of Tennessee, 


90 


‘lay leader” 
in adult education as Chairman of the 
AEA Publications Committee, 
Junto in Philadelphia, and President of the Pennsylvania Adult Educa- 
He is currently serving as Civil Defense Administrator 
for Philadelphia in addition to ‘his other responsibilities. 

election, 
University of Chicago's university college and chairman of 
reported that 2,169 members had cast 
their ballots—about 25 per cent of those eligible. 


Philip Klein, President of Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
svlvania and AEA Vice-President this past vear, was named President- 
AEA in the balloting by me smbers last June. Mr. 
automatically become President of the 
ing the expiration of the term of office of Mrs. Grace Stevenson, the 


Klein will 


AEA in November, 1958, follow- 


has included such important posts 


AEA Commission on Adult Edu- 
President of the 


Maurice F. X. Donohue, 


*Region VII (Texas, La.)—Per Stens- 
land, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock (58) 

Region VIII (Ind. 
Carmony, 
ton (60) 

Region IX (Illinois )—Cyril O. Houle, 
University of Chicago ("60 ) 

Region X (Wis., Mich. )—Burton W. 
kre itlow, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son ('60) 

*Region XI (Mo., Kan., Okla., Ark.) 

Thurman White, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman (759) 

°Region XII (lowa, Minn., No. & So. 
Dak., Neb.)—Mary Lyle, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames (758) 

°Region XIII (Utah, Wyo., Colo., New 
Mex.)—John Eklund, National Farmers 
Union, Denver ('59) 

°Region XIV (Nev., Cal., Hawaii, 
Ariz. )—Jack London, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (°58) 

°Region XV (Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
Mont., Alaska)—Frank Munk, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland (759) 


Ohio)—Donald F. 
Indiana University, Blooming- 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: 


°Franklin Dunham, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. (’58) 
Gordon G. Dupee, Great 
Foundation, Chicago (°58 ) 
°Mrs. John J. Kistler, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D.C. 
58 ) 
>John R. Miles, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. (58) 
*Dorothy B. Robins, Foreign Policy 
Association, New York (’58) 
Thomas R. Bennett, National Council 
f Churches, New York (°59) 
Eleanor G. Coit, American Labor Edu- 
ition Service, New York (°59) 
Allen §S. Ellsworth, Young Men’s 
ristian Association of the U.S.A. (59) 


Books 


Phil Klein New President-Elect 
Other Officers and Delegates Named 


Verne J. Kallejian, American Hospital 
Association, Chicago (°59) 

Harry J. Skornia, National Ass'n of 
Educational Broadcasters, Urbana (°59) 

Margaret Wingert. Association of the 
Junior Leagues of America, New York 
(Ist Alt.) 

Edward Linzer, National Ass’n_ for 
Mental Health, New York (2nd Alt.) 

Homer Kempfer, National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D.C. (3rd Alt. ) 

Miles R. Palmer, Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D.C. (4th Alt.) 

Mary B. Settle, American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. (5th Alt.) 


MEMBERS OF THE 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY: 


(Total vote in state in parenthesis afte 
each state; date of expiration of term of 
office after each name ) 


ALABAMA (22) 

Louise K. Hamil, Murphy High School, 
Mobile (°59) 

Edward L. Patton, W. T. 
Huntsville (°59) 

Charles W. Orr, 
mal ( Alt.) 


Grant Co., 


A & M College, Nor- 


ARIZONA (10) 
"Roy C. Rice, 


; Arizona State College, 
Tempe ('58) 


Robert Hannelly, Phoenix College 
( Alt. ) 
ARKANSAS (6) 


°Emma_ Scott, Arkansas Education 


Ass'n ( "58 ) 
CALIFORNIA (229) 

*Milton Babitz, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento ('58 ) 

°Ralph Demmler, Belmont Adult 
School, Los Angeles (758 ) 

* David Greene, Stockton College (°58 ) 

*Kenneth Imel, San Diego Public 
Schools (58) 

*Laurence McLaughlin, San Bernadino 
\ alley College (58) 

*Raymond Sanders, 
Evening School (’58 ) 

Gordon Hearn, University of California, 
Berkeley (59) " 


Redding Adult 


Abbott Kaplan, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (759) 
Helen Sheats, Frie nds_ International 


Center, Los Angeles (759) 

Florence McKesson, California Con- 
gress of Parents & Teachers (1st Alt.) 

Phillip E. Frandson, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (2nd Alt. ) 

Stanley Sworder, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion (3rd Alt.) 

Rosalind Loring, League of Women 
Voters, Los Angeles (4th Alt.) 


adult leadership 
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COLORADO (38) 


Edwin P. Banks, University of Colo- 
rado Center, Denver ('59) 

Lottie More, State Dep't of Education, 
Denver (59) 

Nell Scott, Public Library, Denver 
(59) 

Roy Minnis, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Denver (Ist Alt. ) 

C. O. Banta, Trinidad Junior College 
(2nd Alt.) 


CONNECTICUT (31) 

°Alan E. Hugg, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Hartford (758) 

°Sally Smith, Board of Education, 
Stamford (’58 ) 

Ralph Eckert, University of Connect- 
icut, Storrs (759) 

John Herter, Southern New England 
Telephone Co., New Haven (Ist Alt.) 

Al Lorenz, Y.M.C.A., Greenwich, (2nd 
Alt.) 


DELAWARE (9) 

°Marguerite Burnett, State Dep't of 
Education, Wilmington (758) 

Gordon C, Godbey, University of Dela- 
ware ( Alt.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (50) 
°Thelma_ A. 
Agriculture (’58 ) 

John Holden, U.S. Office of Education 
("59) 

Thomas Robertson, U.S. Public Health 
Service (59) 

Mary Settle, American National Red 


Cross (’59) 


Dreis, Department of 


FLORIDA (34) 


°Frederick C. Murray, Board of Public 
Instruction, Sanford (°58 ) 

Samuel E. Hand, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee (59) 

L. C. Reynolds, Hillsborough County 
Public Schools, Tampa (59) : 

James L. Wattenberger, State Dep't of 
Education, Tallahassee (1st Alt.) 

Louis W. Henderson, Lindsey-Hopkins 
Vocational School, Miami (2nd Alt.) 


GEORGIA (25) 
°James E. Weldon, 
Georgia, Athens (58) 
Edith Foster, West Georgia Regional 
Library, Carrollton (°59) 
John Griffin, Emory University (°59) 
Richard M. Reser, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Atlanta (1st Alt.) 
William M. Hicks, State Dep't of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta (2nd Alt.) 


University — of 


IDAHO (9) 


°George Denman, State Dep't of Edu- 
cation, Boise (°58 ) 

Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State College, 
(Alt. ) 


ILLINOIS (Chicago) (97) 

*Robert J. Ahrens, Chicago Adult Edu- 
cation Council (58) 

°Maurice F. X. Donohue, University of 
Chicago (58) 

°James Robertson, 
(758) 
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Donald Canar, Central Y.M.C.A. (59) 

Eleanor Dungan, Human _ Relations 
Commission (59) 

John R. McCurdy, George Williams 
College ('59) 

Ethel Kawin, University of Chicago 
(1st Alt.) 

Clifford C. Gregg, Natural History 
Museum (2nd Alt.) 

Frank McAllister, Roosevelt University 
(3rd Alt. ) 


ILLINOIS (Outside Chicago) (76) 

°De Lafayette Reid, State Library, 
Springfield (58 ) 

*Kathleen Yeast, Public Schools, Elgin 
(758 ) 

John E. Fortin, Board of Education, 
Rockford (°59) 

Mary T. Howe, Public Library, Deca- 
tur (59) 

L. W. Miller, State Normal University, 
Normal (759) 

Floyd C. Tompkins, Joliet Township 
High School (759) 

Richard Poston, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale (Ist Alt.) 

Robert E. Hamilton, Public Library, 
Alton (2nd Alt.) 


INDIANA (77) 
*Richard A. Bateman, Purdue Univer- 
sity Center, Fort Wayne (58) 
William W. Biddle, Earlham College, 
Richmond (759) 
Dwight Morris, 


Indiana University, 


Bloomington (759) 

Herbert Hunsaker, Purdue University, 
Lafayette (Ist Alt. ) 

Eva Gobel, Purdue University, Lafay- 


ette (2nd Alt.) 


IOWA (36) 

J. L. Davies, University of lowa, Iowa 
Citv ('59) 

Alice Myers, Y.W.C.A., Des Moines 
(°59) 

Wayne L. Pratt, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Des Moines (°59) 

John Schmidt, Sioux City 
Schools (1st Alt.) 

Dee Maier, Polk County 
Schools, Des Moines (2nd Alt.) 


Public 


Public 


KANSAS (45) 

*Alice Reilly, Public Library, Manhat- 
tan (58) ; ‘ 

Victor Haflich, Kansas Council on 
World Affairs, Garden City (759) 

E. H. Teagarden, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan (759) 

Zelia French, Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka (Ist Alt.) 

Roman Verhaalen, Kansas State Col- 
lege (2nd Alt.) 


KENTUCKY (11) 

Clarence Graham, Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library (°59) 

R. D. Johnson, University of Kentucky, 
Louisville ( Alt.) 


LOUISIANA (11) 

*Vivian Cazayoux, State Library, Ba- 
ton Rouge (758) 

°William Hanley, East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board (°58) 


\. Larriviere, State Dep't of Education, 
Baton Rouge (Alt. ) 


MAINE (6) 


John C. Cass, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Augusta ('59) 

Blanche Jacobs, Maine General Hos- 
pital, Lewiston (Alt. ) 


MARYLAND (46) 


°Furman L, Templeton, 
Urban League ('58) 

*Rev. John E. Wise, S.J., Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore (758) 

Wilmer Bell, Board of Education, Bal- 
timore (759) 

Marion Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore (1st Alt.) 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS (86) 

*Barbara Higgins, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst (758 ) 

Kenneth Benne, Boston 
(*59) 

Alden Eberly, Boston Y.M.C.A. (759) 

Dorothy Hewitt, Boston Center for 
Adult Education (°59) 

Muriel Javelin, Boston Public Library 
('59) 

Thurstone Taylor, Worcester Public 
Library (1st Alt.) 

Mary Taylor, Fall River Public Schools 
(2nd Alt.) 

Joseph Cass, State C.1.0. Council, 
Boston (3rd Alt.) 


MICHIGAN (145) 

*Myrtle Black, Mott Foundation, Flint 
(58 ) 

°Loy B. La Salle, Lansing Public 
Sc hools (58) 

° John G. 
Lansing (58) 

*Everett Soop, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (758) 

Sophie Cheskie, Highland Park Public 
Schools (759) 

Robert Sharer, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing ('59) 

Otto Yntema, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo (759) 

]. D. Marcus, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant (1st Alt.) 

Morton Sobel, Anti-Defamation League, 
Detroit (2nd Alt.) 

Jack McLanahan, Michigan 
Union League, Detroit (3rd Alt.) 

Henry Ponitz, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing (4th Alt.) 


University 


Lorenz, State Library, 


Credit 


MINNESOTA (43) 

°Lauren B. Granger, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul (°58) 

Russell Myers, St. Paul Council of 
Human Relations (759) 

William C. Rogers, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis (59) : 

Lucille Mo, Vocational Evening School, 
Minneapolis (1st Alt. ) 

Elmer Mueller, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul (2nd Alt.) 


MISSISSIPPI (20) 


Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi State 
College (59) 

Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mississippi Library 
Commission, Jackson ( Alt.) 
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MISSOURI (54) 


®James Amick, Adult Education Coun- 
cil, Kansas City (58) 

°Susan Simrall, Adult Education Coun- 
cil, St. Louis (°58) 

Walter C. Brown, 
souri, Columbia (59) 

Eugene Johnson, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis (°59 

Wilbur C. Bothwell, Drury College, 
Springfield (1st Alt.) 

Eli F. Mittler, State Teachers College. 
Kirksville (2nd Alt. ) 

Walter W. Jones, Hanley Junior Col- 
lege, University City (3rd Alt. ) 


University of Mis- 


MONTANA (11) 


*Lora V. Hillyard, Extension Service, 
Bozeman (’58) 

Flora Martin, State Home Economics 
Education Service, Helena ( Alt.) 


NEBRASKA (23) 

°Emory A. Austin, Scottsbluff College 
(*58 ) 

Otto Hoiberg, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln ('59) 

J. E. Dalton, Chadron State College 
(Ist Alt.) 

Samuel I. Berek, Fremont College (2nd 
Alt. ) 


NEVADA (3) 

*Rev. R. C. Martin, Reno (°58) 

J. Patrick Kelly, University of Nevada, 
Reno ( Alt.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (3) 


Jere A. Chase, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham (759) 


NEW JERSEY (57) 

°Edwin F. Hallenbeck, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick (°58) 

°Everett Preston, State Dep't of Edu- 
cation, Trenton (758) 

*Hamilton Stillwell, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick (’58) 

William M. Barr, Milburn 
Schools (°59) 

John T. MecSharry, Ivy Junior High 
School, Newark (1st Alt.) 

Lawrence Moore, Somerville Public 
Schools (2nd Alt. ) 


Public 


NEW MEXICO (13) 

°H. Q. Reid, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque (58) 

Paul Johnson, Carlsbad Public Schools 
( Alt. ) 


NEW YORK (Outside New York City) 
(101) 
*Paul C. Bradt, Endicott Public Schools 

(*58) 

*Alfred Y. Houghton, State Dep't ot 

Education, Albany (°58) 
°Mrs. Curtis Mial, Skaneateles (58 ) 
°Warren C. Shaver, State Dep't of 

Education, Albany (’58) 

*Myra Woodruff, State Dep't of Edu- 
cation, Albany (°58) 
Arthur P. Crabtree, State Dep't of 

Education, Albany (°59) 

Carl Minich, Amherst Central High 

School, Snyder (°59) 


Edwin R. Van Kleeck, State Dep't of 
Education, Albany (’59) 

Eleanor Emerson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca (1st Alt.) 

Irene Patterson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca (2nd Alt.) 

Arthur J. Crowley, Readers Digest, 
Pleasantville (3rd Alt.) 

Thomas McLernon, State Dep't of 
Education, Albany (4th Alt.) 


NEW YORK CITY (125) 

°Sidney Silverman, Taft Youth and 
Adult Center (58) 

Margaret Adams, National Ass'n of 
Social Workers (’59) 

George Fern, National Ass’n of Manu- 
facturers (59) 

Samuel Freeman, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board (759) 

Abraham Gordon, Bryant Adult Center 
(59) : 

Rachel Malamud, Family Service Cen- 
ter (’59) 

James Rietmulder, Association Press 
(°59) 

Margaret Wingert, National Ass'n of 
Junior Leagues ('59) 

Mrs. Patricia Ayers, Parents Institute 
(1st Alt.) 

Richard Crohn, B. L. Mazel Co. (2nd 
Alt.) 


NORTH CAROLINA (24) 

*Dwight Rhyne, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill (°58) : 

°C. C. Scarborough, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh (°58) 

Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library, Char- 
lotte (759) 


NORTH DAKOTA (9) 
°O. M. Hager, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks (°58) 


OHIO (129) 

*Lyle Cameron, Library Center Com- 
munity House, Columbus (58) 

°Harriet Smith, Cuyahoga Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland (’58) 

°Paul Snyder, Board of Education, 
Davton (’58) 

Rev. Albert Clark, Columbus (’59) 

Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus (759) 

Mildred Stibitz, Dayton Public Library 
(59) 

C. Maurice Wieting, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau, Columbus (759) 

Robert Finch, Cincinnati Public Schools 
( Ist Alt. ) 

Mike Schwartz, Jewish Center, Colum- 
bus (2nd Alt.) 

M. C. Hanna, Cleveland Public Schools 
(3rd Alt. ) 

Mrs. Wade Shurtleff, Association of 
University Women, Cleveland (4th Alt. ) 


OKLAHOMA (16) 

Joe Timken, Oklahoma A & M, Still- 
water (°59) 

Thurman White, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman (759) ‘ 

Richard Prior, State Dep't of Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma City ( Alt.) 


OREGON (10) 
]. Wilson Bilveu, Corvallis High School 


59) 


G. C. Hendriksen, Portland Public 
School (’59) 
Mrs. R. H. Walter, Oregon Alcohol 


Education Commission, Portland (°59) 


PENNSYLVANIA (135) 

*Emery F. Bacon, United Steelwork- 
ers, Pittsburgh (’58) 

°B. W.. Barkas, School District of 
Philadelphia ('58) 

*Roy C. Buck, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (758) 

Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (°59) 

Mrs. Philip Klein, Harcum Junior Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr (’59) 

Esther C. Strickland, Pennsylvania 
Ass’n for Adult Education, Harrisburg 
(59) 

Hugh Pyle, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity (1st Alt.) 

Harold P. Thomas, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem (2nd Alt.) 

William H. Powers, Pennsylvania State 
University (3rd Alt. ) 


RHODE ISLAND (3) 
*Henry F. Nugent, State Dep't of Edu- 
cation (’58) 


SOUTH CAROLINA (11) 

Wil Lou Gray, Opportunity School, 
West Columbia (’59) 

J. A. Barry, Coker College, Hartsville 
( Alt.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA (5) 

Melvin Buck, Aberdeen Public Schools 
(59) 
TENNESSEE (27 

*Hugh Betts, Knoxville Evening High 
School (’58) 

°George Connor, Chattanooga Adult 
Education Council (58 ) 

Myles Horton, Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle (°59) 

John Hood, Watkins Institute, Nash- 
ville ( Alt.) 


TEXAS (70) 

*James R. D. Eddy, University of 
Texas, Austin (758) 

*Carol Stensland, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock (°58 ) 

*Clifford Troutz, San Antonio Evening 
High School (’58) 

Norris Hiett, University of Texas, 
Austin ('59) 

Raymond W. Phipps, Houston Public 
Schools (1st Alt.) 

Frances Pender, North Texas State 
College, Denton (2nd Alt.) 


UTAH (10) 

*Harold W. Bentley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City (°58) 

Stella Oaks, Provo City School District 
(Alt. ) 


VERMONT (4) 

*Helen K. Pitkin, Goddard College, 
Plainfield (58) 

Dorothea Stockenell, State Teachers 
College, Lyndon Center (°59) 

Evelyn Bates, Goddard College, Plain- 
field ( Alt.) 
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VIRGINIA (30) 

°Kurt A. Schneider, Richmond Public 
Schools (°58 ) 

Franklin Bacon, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville (°59) 

Margaret Dabney, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg (59) 

William Bowden, University of Vir- 
ginia Center, Richmond ( Alt. ) 


WASHINGTON (39) 

*Gordon Wayne Dick, Seattle Public 
Schools (°58) 

Betty Dimmitt, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle (59) 

L. J. Elias, Olympic Junior College, 
Bremerton (°59) 

Martin Chamberlain, University of 
Washington, Seattle ( Alt.) 


WEST VIRGINIA (13) 

°Mrs. Clyde Webb, West Virginia 
Congress of Parents & Teachers (58) 

B. C. Harrington, Davis & Elkins Col- 
lege, Elkins (759) 

D. W. Fox, Huntington East High 
School (Alt. ) 


WISCONSIN (66) 

*Vernon Swenson, State Board of Vo- 
cational & Adult Education, Madison 
(58) 

*Robert Schacht, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison (°58) 

®John Ausman, Vocational and Adult 
Schools, Manitowoc (°58) 

A. A, Suppan, University of Wisconsin 
Center, Milwaukee (°59) 

Harvey M. Genskow, School of Voca- 
tional & Adult Education, Shorewood 
( Alt. ) 


WYOMING (5) 

*James Hartley, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie (58) 

Clarence Jayne, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie (Alt. ) 


ALASKA (2) 
Dorothy L. Craig, Dep't of Health, 
Anchorage (59) 


HAWAII (8) 
°Frank J. Drees, Dep't of Public In- 


struction, Honolulu (758 ) 


PUERTO RICO (1) 
*Antonia Ramos, Clinica Dr.  Pila, 
Ponce (758) 


The Role of Controversy 
Continued from page 77 


For another thing, controversy is 
likely to be feulttal in the religious 
realm—as anywhere—only if we re- 
frain from impugning the motives 
of the opposition. Disagree as we 
will, we should at least credit the 
other side with sincerity. This is 
the point that Archbishop Cushing 
made in a recent speech in New 
York. He admonished Catholics 
against treating non-Catholics as 
“wayward rebels who have delib- 


september, 1957 


erately rejected C thrist’ s teach lings.’ 

“We must act,” he said, “on the 
assumption that their heart is right 
and their intentions honest.” 

The Archbishop was speaking to 
all of us, whatever our religious 
persuasion. We may not share or 
even appreciate all Catholic dogma, 
but we can act on the assumption 
that Roman Catholic hearts are sin- 
cere, their motivation honest. Just 
this minimum of mutual respect 
will lift our differences to a higher 
plane. 

It was Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick who said, “We defend religion 
too much. Vital religion, like good 
music, needs no duleuse but ren- 
dition. A wrangling controversy in 
support of religion is precisely as 
if the mnerabers of an orchestra 
should beat folks over the heads 
with their violins to prove that 
music is beautiful. Play it!” 

So it is with our faith. We prove 
its validity, in the last analysis, not 
by w rangling and shouting, but by 
its rendition. its application, in our 
deeds and service. 


TRAINING ZTOMMUNITY 

Continued from page 82 

a marked impact upon the partici- 
pants. Also, the conference ap- 
peared to open up new vistas in 
their thinking—in terms of the 
potential of the democratic process 
and of the desirability of further 
leadership dev elopment. ( They 
even inquired about more leader- 
ship training back in their com- 
munity, as well as adult evening 
classes in community de -velopme nt. ) 
They showed other gains in abil- 
ity and resourcefulness in dealing 
with the problems of a successful 
community development program. 
As this becomes more self-evident, 
it will mark the point at which the 
community will be virtually inde- 
pendent of consultative assistance 
from the university. 

From a slightly different view- 
point, the conference provided for 
the staff consultant working with 
Eldorado an unparalled opportu- 
nity to better understand the lead- 
ers and to augment his knowledge 
of that community. He perceived 
changes in attitudes, information, 
and skills of the leaders after the 
three days of training, and he could 


alter his approach in the commu- 
nity to keep step with these changes. 
pi ‘re was an example of the “teach- 

’ learning right along with the 
“aiidenen” 

In the weeks following the con- 
ference, the Eldorado consultant, 
during his frequent visits, noted 
improvement in the effectiveness 
of group leadership. Small com- 
mittee meetings and large commu- 
nity gatherings seemed to be more 
productive than previously. Several 
leaders appeared to be more sure 
of themselves, clearer as to their 
roles. While changes were not visi- 
bly drastic, some of the conference 
delegates occasionally commented 
upon the differences they _per- 
ceived. 

This trial-and-error experiment 
lends credence to the deepening 
conviction that training of the type 
described here can be effective in 
improving leadership for develop- 
ment of communities. Such train- 
ing becomes a method whereby a 
university can offer significant edu- 
cational service to those commu- 
nities which initiate and maintain 
self-improvement programs. To the 
degree that this is true, another 
way has been found to strengthen 
community development as a long- 
term, emergent process that vital- 
izes and revitalizes community life 
in America. 


A brilliant chronicle 
of the 4,000-year 


Jewish heritage 


Great Ages 
and Ideas of the 
Jewish People 


Edited by LEO W. SCHWARZ 


Here is the whole spiritual and intellectual 
adventure of the Jewish people from the 
Biblical Age to modern Israel and America. 
Six eminent historians have written an excit- 
ing narrative which provides a fresh aware- 
ness of this rich heritage of faith and freedom. 


$5.00. RANDOM HOUSE jes 


457 Madison Ave., N.Y 22 (Na =i 
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Federal and State Aid 


While many federal department budg- 
ets were cut to the bone, the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department sur- 
vived the Congressional economy drive 
and received most of the funds that it 
requested, 


In Michigan, however, the state legisla- 
ture allocated $100,000 less for aid to 
adult education for the calendar year 
1958. On the bright side: there have 
been increased appropriations for adult 
education in South Carolina and in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Educational TV in the News 
Beginning September 23, New York 
University will offer a college credit 
course In comparative literature on tele- 
vision over station WCBS-TV. The course 


will be televised from 6:30 to 7:00 a.m. 


( That’s right—a.m.!) The course will offer 
three points of academic credit. The in- 
structor for the session will be Dr. Floyd 
Zulli, Jr., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages at NYU. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


tive publisher who offers authors early 
igt royal national distribution 
wks. All subjects wel 
or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHER 
Attn. Mr. Quigley i89 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 
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' READING 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. B79 531 S$. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


ADULT 
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Available at all bookstores 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1874 
New York 3, N. Y. 


105 Fifth Avenue 
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Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS ° 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 8 
Average Price $1.50 noe /* 


# 
\ ¢ 
130 titles in a wide variety of subjects Write for list » ] 
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Around the World 


Clara Boyd Wheeler of the YWCA of 
the U.S.A. left New York in June for 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to establish a 
service center for adult education. The 
new center is a joint project of the 
Ethiopian government, the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the 
YWCA of the U.S.A. The program will 
include courses in homemaking, child 
care, health and sanitation, sewing, 
handicrafts, language, typing, and recrea- 
tional activities. 

Literacy Village, a project of World 
Literacy Inc. located in Lucknow, India, 
has received a grant of $69,000 from the 
Ford Foundation to establish a School of 
Writing for new literates. Literacy Vil- 
lage has as its major project the teaching 
of Indian teachers who then move out 
into the villages to use the methods they 
have learned. The program is directed 
especially at the young parents of India 
between the ages of 15 and 35. 

In August the Adult Education Service 
of McGill University of the Le Centre 
de Culture Populaire of Laval University 
began the fifteenth annual session of 
Camp Laquemac. The purpose of the 
Camp is to extend the knowledge of 
means and methods of adult education 
and to relate these to the practical prob- 
lems of Canadian citizenship. Camp 
Laquemac is a bilingual camp _ school 
and attendance is limited to individuals 
actively engaged in some form of adult 
education. 


Meetings in the News 


At a meeting held in connection with 
the NEA Centennial Convention, 
NAPSAE examined ways whereby adult 
education could be strengthened by build- 
ing stronger partnerships with state and 
local education associations. 


Among the participants on the program 
were: Lyman V. Ginger, Dean of the 
College of Education of the University of 
Kentucky and President of the NEA; 
Fred Hipp, Executive Secretary of the 
New Jersey Education Association; and 
Craig Minear, Executive Secretary of the 


be, 


alt Arvievvene 


Colorado Education Association, Among 
those participating in the panel discus- 
sion were: Wilmer Bell, Director of Adult 
Education in Baltimore; Marguerite Bur- 
nett, State Director of Adult Education 
in Delaware; Alfred Holt, Director of 
Adult Education in Pennsylvania; and 
Everett C. Preston, Director of Adult 
Education in New Jersey. Robert Coates, 
Director of Adult Education in Philadel- 
phia, presided. 

A conference dedicated to discovering 
ways of making programs of adult educa- 
tion increasingly available to Negroes was 
held in May at the Norfolk Division of 
Virginia State College. Among the par- 
ticipants in the conference were Dean 
Russell Smith of New York University; 
Robert J. Blakely, Vice-President of The 
Fund for Adult Education; Maurice F. X. 
Donahue, Dean of University College, 
University of Chicago and Peter Seigle. 


RESOURCES —A-V 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 

More than 250 films were judged this 
year for selection as winners in the 
Golden Reel Awards sponsored by the 
Film Council of America. Among the 
winners were the following, with their 
categories: 


THE BIG CITY (Citizenship & Govern- 
ment). Produced and distributed by 
Charles Guggenheim Associates. 


A DESK FOR BILLIE (Education). Pro- 
duced by Agrafilms for the National 
Education Association and Affiliated 
Education Associations. 


A PLACE FOR GROWING (Recreation). 
Produced by Campus Productions, 
Inc., sponsored and distributed by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 


YOUR SHARE IN TOMORROW ( Econom- 
ics). Produced by Knickerbocker Pro- 
ductions and International Film Foun- 
dations, Tic., sponsored by the New 
York Stock Exchange, and distributed 
by Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. 


HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY (Human 
Relations). Distributed by Louis de 
Rochemont Associates Film Library. 


REPORT FROM AFRICA, PART | (Inter- 
national Understanding). Produced by 
Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. 
Friendly, distributed by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment. 


TO YOUR HEALTH (Health and Hy- 
giene). Produced by Philip Stapp, 
sponsored by the World Health Or- 
ganization, and distributed by the 
Center for Mass Communication of 
Columbia University Press. 
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EDUCATION AND HUMAN MOTIVA- 
TION. By H. Harry Giles. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 108 
pp. $3.00. 


Man in all times has sought freedom 
to grow and develop his abilities; to have 
a sense of belonging and contribute to 
his society. This growth-belonging theory 
is examined in relation to various disci- 
plines, especially as it applies to human 
relations studies. The author is director 
of the New York University Center for 
Human Relations. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND ADULT NEEDS. 
By Robert J. Havighurst and Betty 
Orr. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 940 East 58th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill., 1956. 66 pp. 


“The basic tasks of living which must 
be achieved if we are to live successfully 
and to go on with a good promise of 
success to the later stages of life” are 
examined, and standards of evaluation 
for each are set up. Implications for 
adult education are brought out through 
cases illustrating the “teachable moment.” 


FOUR YEARS OF PROGRESS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION. Joint Council on 
Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1956. 144 pp. 


This report to the FCC discusses prob- 
lems such as financing, recent develop- 
ments, and the present status of educa- 
tional television. There are short reports 
on programs and experiments of each 
of the 24 stations already in operation. 


THE GROUP WORKSHOP WAY IN THE 
CHURCH. By Paul F. Douglass. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 174 pp: 
$4.00. 


“The spiritual growth which it is pos- 
sible for people to experience when they 
are participants with others in the work 
of the church” is the central idea devel- 
oped in this book. It attempts to apply 
some of the current findings in group 
dynamics, human relations and cultural 
anthropology in the formation of working 
groups in the church. Groups are not 
seen as glorified committees to perform 
specific tasks but as part of a total pro- 
gram. 


AN INVITATION TO CONSIDER EDUCA- 
TION IN A CHANGING WORLD. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1957. 12 pp. Free to organizations. 


Outlines for discussion of such topics 
as manpower shortage and education, 
the school board at work, education for 
leisure and safe living. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


Continued from page 66 


Party vs. The C.1.O. (Praeger, Inc., 
1957) Max Kampelman was working 
with Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (who 
writes the Preface to the book) at the 
time when Communist infiltration of the 
labor unions was an acute problem 
throughout the country, and more acute, 
perhaps, in Minnesota than in some other 
sections. What he does here is to share 
with us, in documented detail, how such 
infiltration took place; what it meant to 
the unions. He tells what it might have 
meant in a national emergency had one 
occurred at the height of this infiltration, 
in which the United States and Russia 
had been overtly at odds; and he de- 
scribes how the unions gradually won 
their way back to democratic control. 
This book, it seems to me, is a must for 
all of us who have held to a lingering 
conviction that there have been numer- 
ically too few Communists in this country 
to do much harm. This is the “how” of 
strategically planned harm. 


Then I would pass on a suggestion 
just received from Professor Gordon All- 
port of Harvard, to the effect that Samuel 
A. Stouffer's Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (Doubleday, 1955) 
should be added to the list. His reminder 
about this book sent me back to my own 
copy of it for reappraisal, and I think 
Professor Allport is right: it belongs. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 
A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult educa- 
tion classes—containing a wealth of teaching methods and 
practices as well as administration principles and procedures. 
FROM WORDS TO sToRiES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, 
using a simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential 


HOW WE Live—Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate 
adults who wish to learn English for daily needs. 

YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.50 

Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in eve- 
ning schools or afternoon classes. 

WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many 
examples how to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information 
needed to become a good American citizen. 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


1957-1958 CATALOG “AL” 


Since I am thus adding to the load of 
books, perhaps I should also subtract! 
With reference to Ernst Cassirer’s The 
Myth of the State, which I recommend 
and quote in my article, I think I would 
now say that for the reader who does 
not have time to go through the whole 
book, a number of chapters in the middle 
can be omitted without losing the essence. 
Chapter XVI, “From Hero Worship to 
Race Worship,” Chapter XVIII, “The 
Technique of the Modern Political 
Myths,” and the brief “Conclusion” which 
follows this are so important that it would 
be a pity for readers to miss these. . . 


Now one more time-saving possibility. 
In my article | recommend both Zbigniew 
kK. Brzezinski’s Permanent Purge: Politics 
in Soviet Totalitarianism, and Tolitarian 
Dictatorship and Autocracy, by Carl J. 
Friedrich and Brzezinski. It now seems 
to me that the reader who wants. to 
spread his time as broadly as possible 
over the whole field of consideration 
might well start with the latter book . . . 
since it puts the subject of the purge 
into a larger context. 


Thank you for your patience; and I do 
want to thank the many readers who 
have been generous in their responses. 
This whole subject of Communism is so 
enormous that I am more than aware that 
any approach to it is limited. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
Falls Church, Virginia 
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256 Pages List Price $3.00 
To AEA Members Only: $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS @® 291 Broadway * N.Y.C. 7 


Please send me _ copies of LEARNING COMES OF AGE 
by John Walker Powell. Enclosed find $ 


AEA Member Non-Member 


($2 per copy) ($3 per copy) 


Name 


Zone... State 


By JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Twenty years of experience in adult education and an 11,000-mile automobile trip covering 28 states have 
gone into this book. It was written for the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. with the financial 
assistance of the Fund for Adult Education. It is a survey and interpretation of the aims, instruments, 
clientele, and leadership of U.S. adult education. It views adult education as quite different from other forms 
of learning and suggests a “core curriculum” for adult education. It also presents a philosophic approach 
to the values served and cherished by adult educators. ‘The theme is the adult,’ says the author, ‘with his 
stake in the world and his desire for the mastery and enjoyment of life.” 


“Deals objectively with the major issues and trends in the field as these are now discernible ... a 
most readable and interesting book.’—Paul H. Sheats, Director, University Extension, UCLA 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR — John 
Walker Powell is a staff associ- 
ate of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. He was granted B.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees by the University 
of Wisconsin, where he taught 
philosophy. His extensive ex- 
perience in adult education has 
been as director. School of So- 
cial Studies, San Francisco; as- 
sistant project director, War 
Relocation Center, Poston, Ari- 
zona; director, group reading, 
District of Columbia Publie Li- 
brary: special research fellow, 
National Institute of Mental 
Health; and research associate, 
University of Maryland Psychi- 
atric Institute. He is author of 
School for Americans, 1942. and 
Education for Maturity, 1949. 
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